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VOL. III. 


Ballmann is the popular poctof Sweden. He 


presides over all the revelries of the people. His 
songs, which he published with appropriate music, 
are on the lips of the whole Swedish vation. Again 
and again have I heard them chanted in an absolute 
delirium of delight. Sometimes, indeed, he is 
coarse and gross, and vulgar, but he is always for- 
eible—always new. Now and then his composi- 
tions are pathetic, but even with his pathos there 
is a fusion of the Anacreontic spirit. Here is an 
example, which, however, loses half its charm 
from the absence of the melody which ought to ac- 
company it— 
MOVITZ. 
Look, look, how we moulder, for moulder we must, 
In the vaults of obscurity laid; 
See the gold and the purple to gravel and dust 
Transform’d by the insolent spade. ; 
Old Charon he shouts from his foam-cover’d wave, 
And thrice has the grave digger called from the 
grave, 
The grape-juice must cheer thee no more: 
Come, chant for our sister departed a stave, 
Her tomb-stone turn mournfully o’er. 


‘Where the whispering cypress flings shadows be- 
How calm on earth’s bosom to lie, fneath, 
Where ugly and beauteous, by time and by death, 
To ahes are turned when they die! 
Poor sister! no envy e’er troubled thy way— 
Misfortune, that wields such an absolute sway, 
To the kingdom of death will not come! 
if thine enemy seek thee, ’tis enly to lay 
His twice broken shafts on thy tomb. 
The little bel! echoes the greater bell’s sound, 
The anthem-boys forward are led; 
The sexton his evypress waves mournfully round, 
‘Now hollows the place of the dead, 
No the city, the temple of death, ye must tread 
O’er the leaves of dead flowers which the living 
have spread. 
Midst perishing planks and cold biers; 
Where the raven-clad mourners in ranks bend their 
Half ashamed of their natural tears. — [head, 
The hostess of Lothberg is sleeping, alas! 
Far from tumult, and dancing and song; 
She is sleeping at peace where the green waving 
Forms her conopy, narrow and long: {grass 
Donto-bommen hath lost her—O! why did she fly? 
And with her went laughter, and music, and joy— 
Come, juice-grape, why should I be loth? 
For oft was she thirsty, and often was I, 
And the bottle gavé comfort to both. 


SELECT TALES. 
From the New Yo: Constellation, 
ADVENTURES OF A COUNTRY 
SHOOL MASTER. 

The last year of my college life—don’t 
be alarmed, Mr. Editor, I am not going to 
inflict a college story upon you—I deter- 
mined like many of my classmates, to take 
a school in the country, and thus get rid 
of the winter months. “Accordingly, I 
rubbed up all the grammar and arithme- 
tic of which I was master, collected togeth- 
er the remains of my old school books and 
tore my billiard cloth in pieces to cover 
them. Next I purchased three additicn- 
al seals for my watch chain—there being 
but one to it before—provided myself with 
a pair of green spectacles with glasses as 
big as owl’seyes, and borrowed my chum's 
cane, which had a carved head of Noah 
Webster—an excellent device to frighten 
his spelling book into little children. Last, 
not least, I took a certificate of my good 
moral character, and thus equipped, I 
started off to hire myself out in the busi- 
ness of school keeping. @ 

At every village at which I arrived, I 
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presented myself to the committee man, 
and made application for employment. 
But the farther I advanced, the farther 
my prosp@cts seemed to recede—not a sin- 
gle offer could I get for my services, At 
one place I found that I had been antici- 
pated only a day or two by some more for- 
tunate school hunter, at another I learned 
that the office had for years been filled by 
the same incumbent, and was held by a 
prescriptive right, while at a third I was 
informed that its inhabitants never em- 
ployed a master that was ‘college larnt.’ 
Thus did my evil genius, like a malicious 
jack-o’lantern, lead me from one place to 
another only to balk my expectations, till 
at last I became so completely overcome 
with fatigue and disappointment that I was 
on the point of turning my face home- 
ward, throwing away my _ spectacles, 
breaking the head of Noah Webster, and 
selling my good moral character to the 


| first poor devil in want of one, 


But things now took a different turn. I 
never knew precisely how it happened, 
but the village of C——, or rather the 
western district of it, had this year suffer- 
ed thanksgiving’week to arrive without a 
school master being engaged—an event 
before unprecedented in its annals. At 
this fortunate juncture I came along, and 
hearing of the intelligence, I plucked up 
courage, and forthwith presented myself 
at the door of the committee man a as 
candidate for the vacant school house. 


* Aye! you want to keep our school, do | 


you?’ said the old farmer, surveying me 
from top to toe, just as if he was exam- 
ining the points of a doubtful horse. ‘Well, 
faith! I don’t see how you found it out 
down to college there that we wanted to 
hire—guess you’ve been having some talk 
with Master Toll, an’t ve?? Not under- 


| Standing the drift of this last interroga- 


tive, and conjecturing that it might have 
some possible connexion with the objeet 
of my errand, I inquired who this person- 
age might be. ‘Don’t you know Master 
Toll?’ ejaculated the committee man with 
an expression of astonishment at the ig- 
norance I had betrayed, ‘I thought every 
body knew Master Toll; why, he kept in 
our dees-trict last winter, but he’s gone 
to shoe-making this year, and so you see 
*tis a terrible disappintment to us.’ My 
next inquiry was to. ascertain the amount 
of wages received by titis Cobbler of young 
ideas, flattering myself that my own ser- 
vices would command a much. higher 
price. Judge of my surprise then, when 
instead of a larger he refused to give me 
an equal compensation, ‘Cause why?’ 
said he, ‘did’nt Master Toll keep a rot- 
ten good school, and did’nt our Nat larn 
like a horse?’ This was a stump, easier 
togoroundthanover. So toend the mat- 
ter I agreed to accept his offer, on cordi- 
tion that if I gave equal satisfaction I 
should receive a salary equivalent to that 
of my predecessor. 

The following morning, after undergo- 
ing a special examination by the minister 
of the place, and receiving his certificate 
that the bearer was duly qualified to teach 
a country school, I entered on the duties 
of that office. My first task was to as- 
certain the names of same fifty to an hun- 
dred children, cromdlghtogether in one of 
those little red bui 


‘wives; I cracked nuts and jokes with the 


houses, and so peculiar a feature in the 
scenery of New England. ‘Josh Brown,’ 
anwsered one, ‘ Hannah Patch,’ squealed 
another, ‘Joe Bunker,’ bawled a third, 
‘Roxanna Tarbox,’ lisped a fourth, ‘ Cas- 
sandana Loveit,’ said a fifth, ‘Gad ‘Tunck,’ 
cried a sixth, and ‘ Patience Tunck,’ ech- 
oed a seventh, and thus they continued 
thro’ ali the notes of the octave till the 
muster roll was completed. I now set 
myself in good earnest about the business 
of instruction, and by dint of Noah Web- 
ster’s head and my own, I had soon the 
satisfaction of seeing the young ideas be- 
ginning to shoot like so many cabbage 
sprouts. I had some ambition to keep a 
good school, but I had more to secure the 
promised reward incase I succeeded. 
this point my pride was excited, and I lett 
no means unturned, in school or out of 


school, to conciliate the good will of both , 


children and parents. I drank cider with 
the old men and took snuff with their 


boys, and bestowed presents and compli- 
ments on the girls; I attended all their 
parties and quilting matches, and whenev- 
er there was to be a dance ora sleigh ride, 
I wasalways onthe spot. In this manner 
I became the object of general populari- 
ty, and had the question of my salary de- 
pended on the voice of my patrons, I had 
no fears of the result. - 

But that subject was left solely to the 
discretion of the committee man; and 
against him, therefore, I directed all the 


On| 


arts of flattery and attention. I had some- 


where read ‘that every man has his | 


price,” and I resolved to test the correet- 
nessof the maxim. Accordingly I com- 
menced a regular plan of attack upon the 
weak points of the besieged, visiting him 
often of a cold or stormy night as a mark 
of respect—extolling his children, with 


whom I took unwonted pains at school— | 


praising his cider—complimenting his wife 
—and making love to his daughter; and 
so vigorously did I prosecute this system, 
that the old farmer’s heart gradually re- 
laxed its hardness, and like marble, was 
perforated by the drops that were show- 
ered upon it. One act of attention follow- 
ed another, till at last there was to bea 
famous ball in a neighboring village. I 
resolved to invite his daughter, and thus, 
in the Kentuckian phrase, *‘ go the whole 
hog” for my wages. 

It was the first ball to which the daugh- 
ter of my committee man had ever been 
invited, “and you may well imagine how 
her little hazel eyes twinkled with delight, 
when the offer was made,. The father im- 
mediately gave his consént, proffered me 
the use of his horse and sleigh, and bro’t 
out a decanter of New England to drink 
to our better acquaintance, ‘The mother, 
who was always a particular friend of 
mine, slippel out from among the pails and 
wash-tubs in the kitchen, and in less than 
half an hour made her appearance in her 
best Sunday gown, and piloted us into the 
parlor, which had not seen the light of day 
during the whole winter. The shutters 
were now thrown open, the brasses strip- 
ped of the coverings in which they had 
been enveloped since fly-time, and a rous- 
ing fire was soon crackling on the hearth. 
In a short time a substantial supper was 
prepared, and the frozen fragments of a 


NO. 20. 


thanksgiving pudding were thawed in hon- 
or of the occasion, 

The night at length arrived, and I drove 
up to the door of my dulcinea, who was 
ready dressed for the ball and impatient 
for my coming. I have before said that 
it was the first occasion of the kind on 
which she had been invited to attend, and 
this, together with the circumstance that 
she was to be accompanied by the mas- 
ter, had induced her to bestow unwonted 
exertions in decorating her person, and 
setting off her charms to the best advan- 
tage. Oh! that I could picture her out as 
she then looked—her white dress bediz- 
zened with ribbons of bright yellow and 
pink; her round plump waist compressed 
so tight that it seemed just on the point of 
bursting its confinement; her arms, cov- 
ered only by a short sleeve at the shoul- 
der, and revealing the full proportions of 
their native beauty; her snow-white bo- 
som, on which the family string of gold 
beads rose and fell in rapid undulations; 
and then, the deep blush that mounted 
her cheek and sent its bright tints down 
that bosom—but pshaw! Mr. Editor, 
whocan paint such charms to the life? 

After a ride of some five or six miles 
through huge drifts of snow, into which 
I was frequently obliged to jump, to pre- 
vent our vehicle from being upset, we 
reached a little country tavern, in which 
the music and lights told us the dancing 
had already begun. We were soon in the 
drawing room—there being but one, and 
that used in common by the whole com- 
pany—where active preparations were 
making by such as had recently arrived. 
A flock of girls, collected around the on- 
ly glass in the room, were busily engaged 
in restoring their curls, while their male 
companions were not less industrious in 
exchanging their cow-hide boots for slip- 
pers of yellow sheep-skin; the advanta- 
ges of which I was ata loss to conceive, 
till I heard one of their wearers declare 
that they were “capital for corns!” This 
was a refinement of luxury for Which I 
had come unprepared: but before I had 
recovered from the surprise produced by 
so novel a custom, a longsided, hard-fa- 
vored fellow, whose red Hair stuck up in 
front like an inverted carrot, approached 
me with an air of considerable conse- 
quence—being, as I afterwards learnt, one 
of the managers—‘sir,’ said he, ‘Ill 
take your candle.’ ‘My candle!’ I ex- 
claimed with astonishment, and with a 
look that plainly indicated that I was ig- 
norant of the nature of thedemand. Yes, 
your candle, sir, if you have brought one 
—if not, you know our regulations—no ad- 
mittance!’, An explanation now ensued, 
in which I discovered that, by the terms 
of the ball sanctioned by the custom in 
such cases, every gentleman was expec- 
ited to, sh a candle towards lighti 
the dancing room. The manager b 
satisfied of my ignorance in this reps / 
now gallantly offered to usher mysel + 
partner intothehall. Alleyes were 
ed upon us as we entered, and a general 
whisper went through the room. _* Who 
is it?’ said one; ‘ Wonder if that’s his gal?’ 
inquired another ‘ White gloves! guess he 
belongs to quality,’ résponded a third. — 


And—sure enough—on casting, a: glance 
round the room, I perceived ‘tint I was 
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the only person present incambered with | ancholy list of diseases, at best harrassing 
so superfluous a piece of vanity as that| and alarming, often fatal, to which the 
which occasioned this last retort. The} heedlessness of youth, the pride of*man- 
tickets were now distributed for the dance, | hood, or the avarice of old age, are vel- 
and I was the drawer of a partner whose | untarily and causelessly exposed by a ne- 
solid dimensions were full double of my! glect of one lesson of every day expe- 
own. When it came to our turn to leap! rience. 

down, she grasped my hands with the}  Itneeds no medical lore or labor to show 
grip of a blacksmith’s vice, and whirled | the great influence which impressions on 


me about as though I wasa mere man of 
straw. 
out ever anon to the fiddler, to play faster 
—and away I was carried—down outside 
and down in the middle, with the rapidity 
of lightning, till the sweat poured from 
my forehead in streams, and my hands 
were one complete blister. The rest of 
the evening I was more cautious in the 
choice of a partner, and danced only with 


my companion,who acquitted herself with | 


no little credit, and at sunrise next mor- 
ning, after squaring accounts with the fid- 
dler, I accoiipanied her home. 

The affair now spread through the dis- 
trict, and became the subject of much gos- 
sip and scandal. It was currently repor- 
ted, and—as I did not deny it,—generally 
believe’, that the master was engaged to 
the committeeman’s daughter. Wher- 


And away she footed it—crying | 


the teet exert over the rest of the body 
at large. The real martyrdom produced 
by tickling them, and the cruel punish- 
ment of the bastinado, are sensible evi- 
dences of their exquisite delicacy of feel- 
ing. Of this fact we have more pleasur- 
jable experience in the glow diffused 
through the whole system, when, chilled 
and shivering, we hold them fora while to 
the fire, and when, during the prevalence 
of the dog star we immerse them in cold 
water to allay the heat which is then 
coursing through our veins, Are the in- 
ternal organs of the body a prey to wast- 
ing inflammation, as in the hecter fever 
fed consumption, there is a sensation of 


burning heat in the feet, Is the body fee- 
ble and the stomach unadle to perform its 
digestive fuctions, these parts are habitu- 
ally cold. In both health and disease 


ever I went, there was always some jcke, there is a constant sympathy between the 
at my expense, which was met by equal! feet and the different organs of the boiy. 
good humor on my part. The oldtarmer,; Whatever be the weak part, it suffers 
elated with the prospect of so favorable} with uufailing certainty from the impres- 
a match for his Sally—for that wasthe sions of cold and moisture on the feet. 
name of his daughter,—and concluding | No matter whether the tendency be to 
that, after the attention I had paid her, no| sick headache, or sore throat, hoarseness 
further proof of my intentions in this res- | or cough, pain of the stomach or rheuma- 
pect were wanting, daily grew more press- | tism, or the gout—severally and all they 
ing in his invitations and more bountiful in | wi!l be brought en by getting the feet wet, 


his hospitality, so that it was with great 
difficulty I could steal a spare evening for 
other engagements. Delighted with the 
success of my experiment,—which I had 
careiully kept in my own bosom,—the 
term of my service had now expired, and 
the day of reckoning arrived. I present- 
ed myself tomy unsuspecting employer for 
the performance of his promise, if, in his 
opinion, I had performed my part of the 
condition. With this he expressed him- 
self perfectly satisfied, and went so far as 


to declare, ‘that no master, not Master | 


Toll himself, could hold a candle to me.’ 
How I disposed af matters with the old 
woman and Sally, it is not material that I 
should here declare. ‘The old lady, I hear, 
often speaks of me witha mctherly affec- 
tion, and Sally—poor Sally—I sce by the 
newspapers, is—married! . Sothere is no 
danger of a suit for a breach of promise, 
which, in case she had found, herself ap- 
proaching a ‘ certain age’ without a part- 
ner, might possibly have been revived 
against JAQUES. 


MISCELLANY. 


From the Journal of Health. 


WET FEET. 


What a crowd of painful recollections 
are conjured up in the mind of a physi- 
cian, of any age and experience, by the 
words wet feet. The child which had 
been playing about in the morning, in all 
its infantile loveliness and vivacity, is 
seized at night with croup from wet feet, 
and in a day or two isacorpse. The 

outhful form of female beauty, which a 
ew months befcre gladdened the eyes of 
every beholder, is now wasting im slow re- 
mediless decay. What was the origin of 


‘her malady? Wet feet. Let us hope 
* that the exposure was incurred in a visit 


of mercy to a helpless widow or distress- 
ed orphan. Whence come the lingering 
disease, the pain and suffering of that fond 
mother? Still the same response—get- 
ting her feet wet, while providing suitable 
winter clothing for her children—as if ten- 
derness for her offspring justified her dis- 


'or at times even by these parts being long: 
'chilled, from standing on cold ground or 
|pavement. And who, it might be asked, 
‘are the chief victims to such exposures? 
Not the traveller caught in a storm, or the 
man ot business, or even the day-laborer, 
who cannot always watch the appearance 
of the clouds and pick their steps with an 
especial avoidance of a muddy scil, or wet 
steets—Oh no! —we must look for the lar- 
gest number of sufferers among the rich, 
ithe fair, and the lovely of the land—those 
who need only walk abroad when invited 
'by the fair blue sky and shining sun, or 
‘who, if pleasure calls at other seasons, 
| all the means of protection against the el- 
;emental changes, which weath can com- 
mand of ingenuity and labor. ‘They it is 


feet, and brave the snow and rain with 
such a frail covering as would make the 
strong man tremble for his cwn health, 
were he to be equally daring. 

At a season like the present it would 
seer to be a matter of gratulation, that 
shoes and boots can every where be ob- 
tained of such materials as to preserve the 
feet dry and warm. Leather of various 
kinds, firm or pliable, and soft, is at the 
shortest warring made to assume every 
variety of shape and figure, called for by 
convenience or fashion. But we mistake, 
—fashion, that despotic destroyer of com- 
fort, and two often a sworn foe to health, 
will not allow the feet of a lady fair to be 
incased in leather. She must wear, ‘for- 
sooth, cloth shoés with a thinleather sole, 
and even this latter is barely conceded. — 
A covering forthe feet never originally 
intended to be seen beyond the chamber 
or the parlor, isthat now adapted for street 
parade and travel; and they whose cheeks 
we would not that the winds of heaven 
should visit too roughly, brave in prunello 
the extremes of cold and moisture, and of- 
fer themselves as willing victims to all 
the sufferings of the shivering ague, ca- 
tarrh, and pains of rheumatism. Tell 
them of a wiser course; argue-with some 
on their duties, as mothers and as wives, 
to preserve their health—with others as 
daughters of beauty who are risking by 


a with all the rules of prudence for 
erself. Thus we might continue the mel- 


ed 


approaching disease the loss of their love- 
liness, and they will reply, that they can- 


who neglect sutable protection for their. 


not wear those horrid larfe shoes—that 
the leather does, not fit so nicely on the 
feet, and that the India rubber shoes are 
frightful. ‘They do not reflect that beau- 
ty consists in the fitness and harmony of 
things, and that we cannot associate it with 
the ideas of suffering and disease, 


A SINGULAR ENCAMPMENT.—Travell- 
ing a few weeks since in New Hampshir&, 
and being obliged to take the stage soon 
after midnight, we observed beside the 
road not far from Keene, a fire and seve- 
ral persons encamped around it. Close to 
them, on the fences and trees, we describ- 
ed a great number of dark looking figures, 
and as we were scarcely yet a@ake from 
our night’s slumbers, we fancied there was 
an encampment of a handful of Russians, 
and a horde of Turks around, ready to 
fall upon, and massacre them in their 
sleep. How long we should have contin- 
ued in this delusion we know not, had it 
not happened, that a smart crack of the 
driver’s whip startled the creatures which 
we had fancied to be Turks, and a quick 
cry of §* Quit! quit!” dispersed our dream 
and informed us, that instead of Turks, 
they were merely turkies, 

On taking a wider survey, we now per- 
ceived that some hundreds of these crea- 
tures were occupying the fences and trees 
beside the way. They were a drove, and 
having got to this spot the night before, 
and feeling inclined to rest, had positively 
determined not to budge another step; and 
perching upon the nearest objects, had 
made good their determination. 

such we aretold is the disposition of 
these birds, and such the unanimity of 
feeling and resolution, that, when in droves 
the desire of rest comes upon them, they 
all as one take tothe tops of the nearest 
trees, buildings or fences, which neither 
fear nor persuasion can make them quit, 
till morning. Andif the sleepy and obsti- 
nate fitcome upon them, as it often does, 
far from any human habitation, the dro- 
vers have no resource but to indulge them 
in their desires, and encamp wherever the 
turkies choose to halt, to watch over them 
and prevent the depredations of foxes, or 
guard against the prowling of animals still 
more rapacious, though endowed with but 
half the number of legs. Y. Constel- 
lation. 


‘HE THAT DIGGETH A PIT, SHALL 
FALL THEREIN.”’—The following remark- 
able incident, which we are assured, hap- 
pened in this city some years since, has 
never, to our knowledge, been related in 
print. A thoughtless young man went to 
an undertaker’s, and ordered a coffin for 
Mrs. ——, to be senc to a certain number 
and street, which he specified. The young 
man possessed the appearance and man- 
ners of a gentleman of respectability; and 
the undertaker, not dreaming the least of 
any deception, repaired to the place spe- 
cified, with the ‘‘ narrow house,” accor- 
ding toorder. On ringing the bell, a gen- 
teel looking female came to the door, and 
was asked if Mrs. Such-a-one lived there 
—orhad lived there. ‘She lives here 
now,” was the reply; ‘‘Iam she.” ‘You!’ 
exclaimed the astonished undertaker— 
‘‘and you not dead then! I was ordered to 
bring this coffin for you.” ‘For me!” 
ejaculated the lady, in a voice of mingled 
terror and astonishment, and fainted away. 
So strange an incident produced the im- 
pression which might naturally be expec- 
ted in a mind of ordinary sensibility, and it 
was some time before she recovered from 
its effects. 

But the young man, who in a thought- 
less moment, had committed so rash and 
cruel a piece of folly, did not so easily es- 
cape the consequénces. The effect it pro- 
duced on the lady; and the still more dis- 


astrous result which might have followed 
it, preyed on hismind. He became mel- 


ancholy, pined in grief, fell into the con- 
sumption, and im little more than a vear 
required in reality the sad office which he 
had undertaken for the lady in a mere 
joke; and it so happened, that he was bu- 
ried in the indentical coffin he had bespo- 
ken for her.—J6, 


MopERN amazons.—The tyranny of 

the Turks towards their women has caus- 

ed the latter to establish a sort of asylum 

to which they can flee. About five miles 

from Shumla,; so well known from the de- 

tails of the late campaign, is the little town 

of Madara, inhabited by females only, 
whose licentiousness and depravity are be- 
come proverbial. They are about two 
thousand in number, live in common, are. 
exempt from imposts, and wear no veil, 
though they adhere to Islamism. Mada- 
ra isa place of refuge for every woman 
who wishes tosecure herself rom the ven- 
geance of her husband or relatives whom 
she has incensed by her dissolute conduct. 

Hence women of all classes, and from all 
parts of the Ottomanempire, are to be 
found there. The Dere-Beys formerly 
chose their Guvendees, a kind of dancers, 
from thiscommunity. They were equip- 
ed from head to foot in a particnlar man- 
ner, and armed, anc provided with spiri- 
ited horses. In time of war they were re- 
quired to take the field as light troops, 
against the enemy, to attaek him with all 
sorts of weapons, and especially to en- 
deavor to subdue him by their charms.— 
This practice, however, ceased with the 
Dere-Beys, of whom mention is made o- 
ly in Turkish history. This ga}lant mili- 
tary colony of females seems to hawe sub- 
sisted in the remotest antiquity. Old and 
ugly women are excluded from it. 


Lorp E Lpon, when Lord Chancellor, 
had upon one occasion, a most difficult 
case before him for decision. ‘Two per- 
sons, one of whom was entitled to consid- 
erable property, if he survived the other, 
were passengers on board the same vessel, 
which was unfortunately wrecked, and all 
on board perished. The question was, 
which of the two survived the other; and 
to determine this, there was not a scintilla 
of evidence. His Lordship more than 
once mentioned the case in Court, and la- 
mented the embarrassment he was in res- 
pecting it, but we never heard whether 
he actually gave judgment upon it, 


From the London Literary Gazette. 
VERSE ‘ 
Suggested by a conversation respecting the astonishing 
rate at which steam carriages areexpectéd to go, and 
consequent march of refinement, 


AN EXQUISITE OF THE EAR 1929 AT BREAKFAST. 


Tell John to set the kettle on, 
to take a drive; 

I only want to go to Rome, 
And shall be back by five. 

Tell cook to dress those humming-birds, 
I shot in Mexico; 

They’ve now been killed at least two days 
They'll be un peu trop haut. 

I'll try that wine, too, a /a rese, 
Just brought from Ispahan; 

How could those Goths of other times 
Endure that vile Champaign? 


The trip I took the other day, 
Te breakfast in the moon, : 
Thanks to that awkward Lord Bellaire, 
Has spoiled my new balloon, 


For, steering through the Milky Way, 
He ran against a star, ye 

And turning round again too soon, 
Came jolt against my car. 

Such fellows ought to keep below, 
And never venture there; 

If he’s so clumsy, he should go 
By no way but the Bear. 


My steam i@surely up by now— 
ut the high pressure on; 


Give me the *‘ breath bag” for the 
All right—hey—whizz—I'm gone. 
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FOR THE ARIEL. 


One with a flash begins, and ends in smoke, 
Roscommon. 


Oftimes the sun rises in unclouded ma- 
jesty, pouring a light of gladness over cre- 
ation, and promises the continuance of a 
cheerful and salubrious day; but ere it 
has reached meridian, mists, clouds, and 
storms have dimmed its splendor and dash- 
ed its prospects. We have seen a simili- 
tude in human life. The boy who, even 


_ before a correct articulation accompanied 


his expression, had given remarkable in- 
dication of early-dawning intellect—whose 
juvenile hours were spent in application 
to instructive books with persevering stu- 
diousness—whose sedate, thoughtful and 
manly deportment made him the admira- 
tion of all—whose rapid progress in ac- 
quiring knowledge stamped his mind with 
superiority :—yes, he who was all this in 
his early days, we have seen, before man- 
hood, dull, idle, stupid, degraded, with 
a mind shattered and a character ruined. 

William T—— was the son of a respec- 
table artisan who had obtained a compe- 
tency by persevering and enterprising in- 
dustry. He had four sons, of whom Wil- 
liam was the youngest. William was sent 
to school at an early age, and evinced such 
a quick perception, and perfect compre- 
hension of his lessons, that he soon became 
not only the envy and wonder.of his 
school-fellows, but even the theme and 
admiration cf the town, Prompted by 
natural affection and the advice of friends, 
his parents spared no expense and pains 
tocherish and mature such extraordinary 
precocity. Books, money, time, and at- 
tention, were all in requisition; and while 
some who commenced with ‘‘a mistress” 
when he did, were still in their primers, 
he was ushered intoa “ young gentleman’s 
seminary,” and became a class-associate 
with some who were nearly haif his years 
older. He soon passed through this school, 
and was transplanted to ‘‘ college.” Here, 
too, he excelled in mathematics, langua- 
ges, and oratory, and soon returned home 
with conferred titles and accumulated 
honors, 

To one of his acquirements and endow- 
ments, none other than a frrofession was 
suitable. He was not adapted to the min- 
istry, for he wasnotpiously inclined. Phy- 
sic, though honorable, was too contracted 
and quiet in its practice; consequently the 
Law was considered most eligible, as of- 
fering an opportunity to display his learn- 
ing, ingenuity, and eloquence. So he 
commenced the study. But, alas! here 
seemed to be his stopping place. He had 
attained the climatric of his powers: he 
read without understanding—noted with 
heaviness—copied carelessly—-fassed ex- 
amination mechanically—failed in his first 
case for want of knowledge—never got 
another, and he who was predicted a con- 
stellation, did not even twinkle in the 
crowded galaxy of the bar. 

His mind became stagnant, and, like 


~ the shallow pool, soon totally evaporated, 


leaving him nothing but the residum of 
sensuality to tell him of his existence. 
Debauchery, and its companion intemper- 
ance, were his pleasure and his solace. 
Though his indulgencies were secret at 


first, their effects soon became strikingly 
perceptible. As he sunk deeper into the 


| slough of vice, his sensbility became blun- 


ted, and by rapid plunges he soon reach- 
ed the lowest gradations of human exis- 
tence, and he is now seen at places, with 
persons, and in a condition, at the idea of 
which he would have shrunk back with 
horror, He assistsin the menial offices of 
a brothel, to conciliate the keeper, or for 
the reward of a dram. He is the mess- 
mate of a worthless, dirty, ragged vagrant, 
and shares with him the ignoble draught 
puchased by a few pence, acquired by 
mean solicitation, and wallows at his side 
in swinish brutality upon the filthy straw. 
He is sometimes seen staggering through 
the streets with clothes torn and dirty, his 
hat indented, his eye bleached, and sub- 
ject to the mischief and insult of boys; 
now pulled, then pushed, till he eventual- 
ly plunges headlong into the filth of a 
gutter, Not unfrequently is he seen in 
the outskirts of the town, lying on his 
back, with his bloated face exposed to the 
scorching rays of the sun, while swarms 
of flies glut themselves from his eyes and 
mouth, as they would from a mass of pu- 
trefaction. 

The coloring of the picture may appear 
florid, but the outline is true. Such is the 
beginning and the end of many a young 
man. William T—— fell a victim to his 
own conceit. As he advanced in age he 
compared himself with those around him, 
and could not fail to discern his superior- 
ity. The voice of flattery was not silent 
on the occasion, and it was whispered in 
his ears that he was a Genius, His read- 
ing had taught him that genius needs no 
study, no adventitious assistance, no arti- 
ficial improvement; but that its own in- 
nate, indestructible and irrepressible en- 
ergy would accomplish ‘* mighty works” 
in an instant, and without labor. He was 
so deluded by erroneous fancies, that day 
after day, month after month, year after 
year glided away, and while affecting the 
recklessness of genius, idleness led him in- 
to the paths of vice, and fixed upon him 
those confirmed habits which have dis- 
graced himself, biasted the bright hopes 
of his friends, and pierced the hearts of 
his disappointed parents. OLIO. 


FOR THE ARIEL. 

Mr. Epiror—While looking over a 
late New York paper, I perceived some 
very pertinent remarks upon the late tra- 
gedy at the Genessee Falls, wherein the 
writer deprecates the misplaced levity and 
unsuccessful attempts, at wit which that 
circumstance appears to have given rise,to 
in some individuals, who have paid so poor 
a compliment to the taste-and moral feel- 
ing of an enlightened community, as to 
offer these effusions thro’ the medium of 
newspapers, with a viewto their enter- 
tainment. My design in this communica- 
tion, is simply to express a full concur- 
rence in the justice of the remark alluded 
to, which I consider honorable both to'the 
humanity and understanding of the writer, 
and am happy also that itis in my power 
to add, that so far.as circumstances have 
enabled me to judge, the pervading senti- 
ment upon that melancholy subject, in one 
other section of our cowhtry at least, fhdi- 
cates a refinement and propriety of feel- 


~ 


ing, the invariable effect of education ina 
society sensible of its value in elevating 
the mind, and combined with religion, in 
humanizing the heart, which allows it a 
paramount place. That sentiment is here 
of far too sober a carts for the favorable 
reception of trifling humor, and on such 
an occasion as the present, would repel as 
indecent and unseasonable even the bright- 
est scintillations of wit itself, It is a min- 
gled felling of sorrow for the untimely 
fate of an unfortunate and misguided fel- 
low creature, who has fallen a sacrifice to 
his ambition in a worthless cause, and 
deep regret that no friendly arm hap been 
stretched forth to shield him from self de- 
struction. Underthese impressions I have 
considered it a duty to contract as far as 
possible the erroneous opinions strangers 
may entertain, of the tone of public opin- 
ion here upon this topic, whose only sour- 
ces of information are drawn from the 
vague columns of many of our journals; 
and should there be any merit attached to 
my humble efforts to rescue from undue 
odium, the rising character of our native 
country, you, sir, will contribute to them, 
and be welcome and entitled to a share, 
by affording this a “brief space” in the 
Saturday Bulletin. VINDEX. 
Philada. Jan. 1, 1830. 


MuscuLaR STRENG6TH.—Burellus was 
the first who demonstrated that the force 
exerted within the body, greatly exceeds 
the weight to be moved without, and that 
nature, in fact, employs an immense (we 
had almost said superfluous) power to 
move a small weight. It has been calcu- 
lated that the deltoid muscle alone, when 
employed in supporting a weight of fifty 
pounds, exerts a weight equal to 2568 
pounds. Some notion of the force exerted 
by the human body in progressive motino 
may be formed from the violence of the 
shock received, when the foot suddenly 
impinges against any* obstacle in running. 
The strongest bones are sometimes frac- 
tured by the action of the muscles. The 
muscular power of the human body is in- 
deed wonderful—a ‘Turkish porter will 
run along, carrying a weight of six hun- 
dred pounds—and Milo, of Grotona, is said 
to have lifted an ox, weighing upwards of 
1000 pounds. Haller says he saw an in- 
stance of a man, whose finger being caught 
ina chain at the bottom of a mine, by 
keeping it forcibly bent, supperted by that 
means, the weight of his whole body, 150 
pounds, till he was drawn up to the snr- 
face, a distance of six hundred feet. Au- 
gustus II king of Poland, could, with his 
fingers, roll up a silver dish like a sheet 
of paper, and twist the strongest horse- 
shoe assunder, and a lion is said (Phil. 
Trans. No, 310) to have left the impress- 
ion of his teeth upon a solid piece of iron. — 
The most prodigious power of muscles is 
exhibited by fish. A whale moves with the 
velocity through the dense medium of wa- 
ter, that would carry him, if continued at 
the same rate, round the world in little 
more than a fortnight; and a sword fish has 
been known to strike his weapon quite 
through the oak plank of a ship. 


MEASURING FOR A SUPPER.—A tall, 
rawboned broad-back fellow, of no very 
prepossessing appearance, stoppeda short 
time ago at one of the hotels in Botson, and 
asked for supper. Schaffer, the famous 
dancing master, who, we are told, is one 
of the greatest wags in the country, being 
present, Boniface tipped him the wink to 
fro tem the duties of landlord. Schaffer, 


putting on such an air of importance as 

became the master of the house, told the 

stranger he could have supper, and desir- 

ed to know what he would choose, ‘*Sau- 

sages,” replied the other, ‘* Very well 

sir,” said the temporary landlord stepping 

up tohim, “Ill take your measure if you 

please.” ‘* My measure!” ejaculated the 

stranger, and began to draw back. ‘* Yes, 

sir,” continued the wag, **we always take 

the measures cf people before we get 

them a meal of victuals.”” ‘* What mea- 

sure a man for ameal of victuals the same 

as you would for a coat or pair of trow- 

sers?—By Jingo! that beatsme I tell ye.” 

Then surveying his stout frame with a 

rueful expression of countenance, he con- 
cluded not to take supper, but content him- 
self with acouple of crackers and a glass 
of cider, ** Overy well siv”’ said the lover 
of fun; and the man having despatched 
the crackers and sent the cider after 
them, asked if he could havea bed. ‘Vil 
see, presently,” said the counterfeit land- 
lord, and casting his eye over a slate that 
hung in the bar, he resumed, “Yes, sir,we 
can accommodate you—we have one bed 
that has but eleven it.” ‘* Eleven in it!” 
said the fellow, his eyes glaring with 
renewed astonishment. ‘* Yes, sir,” re- 
plied the merciless wag. ‘* What elev- 
enin one bed, and is there more to be 
stowed in yet? By hokey! I should like 
to know how they sleep in Bostown.”— 
‘Well, you shall soon have an opportu- 
nity of trying it. Here, Thomas, light 
this gentleman to bed No, 1540.” Stop, 
stop, Mistier! I say, landlord, I should 
like to know first how we are to lie, so 
many ina bed?” ‘*Q, shere’s no difficul- 
ty at all, sir; we pile them up in layers; 
four lengthwise, and then four crosswise, 
and the same number lengthwise again, 
and so on till we get the bed full.” “Is 
that the way you fix ’em? thenby the ho- 
ly spoon!” [making towards the door, } 
** you don’t catch me to stay in Bostewn 
this night—I know,”—New York Con- 
stellation. 


FOR THE ARIEL. 
BITTER MOMENTS. 


Oh! who has not, as swept along 
The tide of Time upon its way, 
And faint and fainter grew the song 
That blessed the spirit yesterday— 
Ch! who has not, fw many an hour 
Of cloud, and darkness and regret, 
Bow’d to the heart’s o’erflowing power, - 
That made his eye with tear-drops wet? 


A nameless influence has the thought 
Which rouses thus the bosom’s springs; 
*Tis with a deep remembrance fraught— 
Sad as the tempest’s dusky wings; 
And musing o’er some past delight, 
The yearning heart retraces all 
That shone upon the ardent sight, 
In Youth’s ephemeral festival. 


Sometimes, when midst the City’s hum, 

. The footfall of the citizen 
Doth to the ear in echoes come, 

A darkening dream enwraps us then; 
We ask for we the ceaseless toil, 

Which sounds upon the free wind’s breath, 
When Time at last will reap the spoil, 

And yield his trophies up to death’ 


And like the semblance of a dream 
The world and all its hopes appear; 
Like the quick passing of a gleam, 
‘From Sunset’s radiant atmosphere; 
And shadows from the spirit’s cell, 
To pain the swelling heart are born: 
Gone are the flowers we loved so well, 


“And the dim eye marks but the thorn. 


Yet ’tis but for a moment given— 

This shadow o’er the restless brain— 
And glimpses of hope’s distant heavens 
__ Break on the enraptured soul again:—= 
We drive each lingering cloud away, 

Each restless pain and care dismiss:— 
Oh! what is equal to thy ray 


Fair Hope! for such a world as this? 
Jan. 6, 18905. K. 
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FOR THE ARIEL. 


NOTES 
Of A TOUR THROUGH THE WESTERN PART OF THE 
STATE OF NEW YORK. 
No. 8. 

I left Niagara on the afternoon of the 13th, and 
took stage for Lewistown, distance seven miles, 
fare thirty seven cents. Afler leaving this place, 
you pass near by the great gulf, which is torn from 
a level country to an immense depth, all the way 
to Lewistown. Its course is very winding, and the 
rapidity of the current is wonderful. ‘There is no 
doubt in my mind but that the originial scite of this 
huge water-fall was at the latter town, for here ter- 
mivates very abruptly the high table Jand through 
which this deep-cut is rent and torn. The country 
between these two places is level—and nothing 
more can be said in its favor. The road is intol- 
erable, and the people look savage. Just before we 
arrived at Lewistown, as I observed before, we des- 
cended a very high hill, down which the road is 
truly dangerous, and at whose base the town is hand- 
somely situated. On the Canada side, directly op- 
posite, is Queenstown, full in view. It formsa 
pretty cluster of houses, all built since the late war, 
as the town was burnt by the British, as well as 
Buffalo. From the inn at which we stopped isa 
fine view of the eolossal monument of General 
Brock, situated on the heights of Queenstown. It is 
formed of a round column, rising 130 feet high, 
terminated by an appropriate erablem. It is erect- 
ed witiiin a few rods of the spot where this brave 
officer fell, and must have cost no small trifle to the 
king. 

We arrived at this place about half after three in 
the afternoon of a rainy and disagreeable day. 

There is something truly grand all along the fron- 
wer as tar as I have seen it. But great nations 
should Lave great landmarks. Towards evening I 
walked down to the river, which is but a short dis- 
tance, but having spent its wrath, and left the up- 
per region, as it were, it gradually expands, and 
flows quietly to wed its destined bride, Ontario. I 
could distinctly see the very spot on which poor 
Brock fell, for it was pointed out by a white-paint- 
ed post, standing a few rods from the monumental 
column. It was from this height immediately op- 
posite where I stood, that the British troops sur- 
prised cur brave soldiers while taking a retresh. 
ment, and rushed upon them with such terrible fury 
as to cause them to leap the precipice, the first 
pitch of which is nearly 100 feet, sourrounded by 
huge crags and rocks. Bat there was no alterna- 
tive—for death behind them, by the bayonet, was 
sure. Many of these poor fellows were killed by 
the leap, while others clung to the rocks and there 
received the balls of the enemy, who, with delib- 
erate aim, amused themselves by sending them in- 
to the dreadful abyss below. ‘The thought that the 
theatre of this dreadful carnage was before me, 
caused me to shudder and ery aloud, ‘*O the mer- 
ciless horrors.of war!” 

On the morning of the 14th I was called up ear- 
ly to take stage for Rochester, distant eighty miles, 
fare $5,25. We started at 5 o’elock, six of us, and 
arrived at the wonderful mushroom of the west at 
5 in the afternoon, over the great ridge road, the 
finest i |.ave ever travelled. ‘This road is truly re- 
markable. It seems to me that when old mother 
Nature, after having perfected the gigantic cataract 
originally begun at Lewistown, was so tickled and 
delighted with her produetion, that she resolved to 
make a pathway for the children of men to come 
and see her prodigy—accordingly she went to work 
asd ruade this beautiful turnpike of from eight to 
twelve rads wile, of hard gravel and sand, through 
a low country of swamp and clay—and said to the 
children of men, ‘ Travel, behold, and wonder!” 
But, to speak seriously upon the subject, I should 
say that when the falls were at Lewistown, this re- 
markable natural turnpike was the shore and beach 
ot Ontario, as the whole of the land lying between 
it and the lake is low and swampy. Its direction 
is in form of a curve, and parallel to the lake shore. 
Its elevation above the land on either side is from 
ten to thirty feet, and it is perfectly hard, and free. 

from stones and ruts. 
This i seems to be the country of the greats | 
end the grands. Here we have the GrandCliaton | 
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Canal, the Great Western Tyrnpike, the Great 
and Grand Falls of Niagara, the Great Lakes, the 
seites of the Great Battles, the Great Ridge Road, 
and many others that I have not seen. 

After leaving Lewistown for some miles, for the 
first time in my life I saw some woodland—all that 
1 had heretofore seen, when compared to this, was 
brushwood. In the first place, there were thou- 
sands of trees of all sizes down and rotting, while 
those that were standing, were many of them 100 
feet high, and from 6 to § feet in diameter, with 
occasionally a sapling of 5 feet in diameter by 80 
feet high! Taking the whole of this road, it pre- 
sents pretty nearly what I had supposed this coun- 
try to be generally, as it was for the most part in 
possession of the pioneers, chequered with stumps, 
log cabins, and towering girdled trees, with fine 
wheat growing in the middle. It was matter of 
surprise to me howany person could winter in some 
of their rude dwellings and wretched hovels. The 
villages on this road are Hartland, Oak Orchard, 
Gaines, and Clarkson, all thriving little places. 

Rochester.—I arose early, as usual, and found 
a delightful morning. After breakfast I spent sev- 
eral hours in rambling through and about this town 
of rapid growth. There is no great beauty about 
it, and at this time I consider it a dirty place. All 
the streetsare filled with mudand rubbish. Build- 
ing is the order of the day, but there are few hou- 
ses inthe place which can be called handsome; and 
even the best are nothing to what I have seen in the 
other towns. Yet when its natural advantages are 
considered, I know no place which can compare 
with it. Paterson and Brandywine are very far be- 
hind it. It is ealeulated for as many millsas there 
are spots to place them, and the water can be used 
five or six times within the distance of a mile. Wa- 
ter seems to be made to do every thing here. The 
blacksmiths have become so lazy that they even 
make it blow their bellows. ‘There is an oil mill 
at this place, calculated for sixteen run of stones, 
eight of which are now in operation; with many 
others having six, seven, and eight, all in complete 
operation. Several manufactories and mills for 
different purposes are now building; and I have no 
hesitation in saying, that although Rochester can 
never be a handsome town, owing principally to 
its low situation, yet I believe it will see the time, 
perhaps very soon, when no place in the Union can 
exceed it in point of variety and manufactures. I 
shall say no more of the town, but will endeavor 
faintly to describe:the water power. 

The Genessee river falls, making a deep cut from 
what may be called the upper to the lower country, 
as there.is no hill on either side of the river, as at 
Niagara, two hundred feet in lessthanamile. The 
first fall is a perpendicular pitch of fifteen feet, 
above which is an artificial dam, whence all the 
water now used is taken. This is succeeded by a 
rapid for a short distance, when the whole bed of 
the river makes a tremendous leap of ninety feet 
perpendicular, forming a splendid rainbow, after 
which there is a gradual current for half a mile. 
Then, as if determined to make another desperate 
effort, it suddenly becomes much agitated, gives an- 
other bound of sixty feet perpendicular, becomes 
quiet and good-natured, and smoothly flows to Lake 
Ontario. Had I not just seen Niagara, I should 
have considered this a wonderful spectacle. The 
river is about as large as the Schuylkill at Fair 
Mount. But the most wonderful work of man I] have 
yet seen in one spot since I left home, is the acque- 
duct crossing the river at this place, supported by 
eight stone arches, This must have been a work 
of time, and patience, and immense cost. There 
are also three bridges crossing the river, but they 
are nothing uncommon. The land around Roches- 
ter appears to be of the very first quality, and every 
thing is in uproar and confusion. 

I left Rochester about dark for Montezuma, six- 
ty-five miles, fare one cent and a quarter per mile, 
anda shilling a meal. 

The morning of the 16th was fine and clear, and 
the country we were passing when I came on deck, 
was wild and but little settled. We had passed in 
the night the villages of Pittsford, Bashnell’s, and 
Fulman’s. The land some miles before we arri- 
ved at Palmyra, which is a considerable place, as- 


sumes a fine and fertile appearance, being consider- 
ably cleared, and looking flourishing and healthy. 


About noon we passed the village of Newavk, thir- 
ty-seven miles east of Rochester. It is a very in- 
teresting and thriving place. After passing it there 
is a great sameness until you arrive near Lyons, the 
county town of Wayne. Lyons is finely elevated, 
and looks well. There is no other place of much 
size until you reach Montezuma, which is situated 
on the east side of the great marshes of the Seneca 
river, which are about six miles wide. The canal 
is here made to correspond in height with the riv- 
er, which is about a mile wide, having apparently 
nocurrent- The tow-path iscomposed of a bridge 
supported by piles, over which the horse passes. 
This place, though transacting much business, can 
never, in my Opinion, be either healthy or hand- 
some, owing to its low, marshy situation. We ar- 
rived here about midnight—when I found my way, 
as speedily as possible, to the first tavern, glad to 
retire to a comfortable bed. 
(CONCLUSION IN OUR NEXT.) 


LITERARY. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA. 
FROM THE PRESS OF CAREY NLEA. 

Agreeably to the promise of the publishers, the 
second volume of this valuable publication appear- 
ed in December. It abounds with information of 
all kinds, and of kinds, too, peculiarly fitted for the 
study of all Americans. In Biography the work is 
remarkably rich; and the single article upon Can- 
als, is worth the price of the volume. Many oth- 
ers we have read with care and pleasure. The two 
volumes already published contain upwards of three 
| thousand articles, though including only the three 
first letters of the alphabet. For the particular 
merits of the work, we refer our readers to the 
Prospectus, which will be found below. , 


Tar Encrcrorepta Americana, by Carey & 
Lea, to be continued at intervals of three months; 
a Popular Dictionany of Arts, Sciences, Literature, 
History and Politics, brought down to the present 
time, and including a copious collection of origin- 
al articles in American Biography; on the basis of 
the seventh edition of the German Conversations- 
Lexicon, Edited by Dr. Francis Lieber, and as- 
sisted by Edward Wigglesworth, Esq. to be com- 
pleted in twelve large octavo volumes, price two 
dollars and a half each. 

The necessity for instruction was never more 
universally felt than at the present period, when de- 
sire for knowledge pervades every department of 
society. Hence have resulted attempts to satisfy 
the demand by numerous Encyclopedic publica- 
tions in different countries, the merits of which 
works we shall not discuss, as they have generally 
been either exclusively devoted to certain branches 
of the tree of knowledge, or engaged in purcly 
scientific examinations of select topics; better sul- 
ted to particular classes than to the great mass of 


readers, Of the whole number but one appears to 
‘ be directed to the end we have in view, that of pre- 
senting a sufficient amount of easily accessible in- 
formation to those desirous of learning, , together 
with agreeable and useful remembrances to such 
as are already instructed. 

The work we thus prefer, is the Encyclopedic 
Dictionary published in Germany a few years since, 
by an association of distinguished literary and sci- 
entific men, with the unpvetending title of the Con- 
versation Lexieon. It presents almost all that a 
man ought to know, in order to have a fair gen- 
eral acquaintance with the present state of human 
knowledge. In proof of this, its success in Ger- 
many and elsewhere may be stated, seven editions 
having been published within a few years, each of 
which has been an improvement upon its immedi- 
ate precursor. 

The American publishers therefore believe, that 
in naturalizing this Eneyelopedia, in such a man- 
ner as to adapt it to the peculiar condition, differ- 
ences of taste and habits of our country, they are 
rendering an acceptable service to the community; 
sucha work being admirably adapted to extend and 
gratify that thirst for knowledge which distinguish- 
es and facilitates the advances of civilization. 

In the work now presented to the American pub- 
lic, all that is of general interest and enduring val- 
ue in the German work has been extracted, with- 
out being, however, restrained to a servile imita- 
tion; it has served as a mould or basis rather than 
been rigidly copied. For articles of local interest, 
others suited to our people and circumstances have 
been substituted; subjects slightly sketched in the 
German have been drawn up in an ample form, by 
experienced hands, for the American work; modi- 
fications, abridgements, and additions, bring down 
the oFiginal articles to ‘the actual state of knowl- 


edge; new discoveries, recently observed facts, and 
improvements in various departments have been in- 


serted; and, finally, neither exertion nor expense 
have been spared to render it worthy of the oles 
of its distinguished European prototype. 

The Conversation Lexicon, of which the seventh 
edition in twelve volumes has lately been publish- 
ed in Germany, originated about fifteen years since, 
It was intended to supply a want occasioned by the 
character of the age, in which the sciences, arts, 
trades, and the various forms of knowledge and of 
active life, had become so much extended and di- 
versified, that no individual engaged in business 
could become acquainted with all the subjects of 
general interest; while the wide diffusion of infor- 
mation rendered such a knowledge essential to the 
character of an accomplished man, This want, no 
existing works were adequate to supply. Books 
treating of particular brauches, such as gazetteers, 
&e. were too confined in character, while volumin- 
ous Encyclopedias were too learned, scientific, and 
cumbrous, being usually elaborate treatises, requir- 
ing much study or previous acquaintance with the 
subject discussed. Thé conductors of the Conver- 
sations Lexicon endeavored to select from every 
branch of knowledge what was necessary to a weil 
informed mind, and to give popular views of the 
more abstruse branches of learning and science; 
that their readers might not be incommoded, and 
deprived of pleasure or inprovement by ignorance 
of facts or expressions used in books or conversa- 
tion. Such a work must obviously be of great util- 
ity to every classof readers, ithas been found so 
much so in Germany, that it is met with every 
where among the learned, the lawyers, the milita- 
ry, artists, merchants, mechanics, and men ofall 
classes. The reader may judge how well it is a- 
dapted to its object, from the circumstance that 
though it now consists of twelve volumes, seven 
editions, comprising about.one handred thousand 
copies, have been printed’in less than fifteen years, 
A French translation is now preparing in Brussels. 

A great advantage of this work is its liberal and 
impartial character; and there can be no doubt that 
a book like the Encyclopedia Americana will be 
found peculiarly usetal in this country, where the 
wide diffusion of the blessings of education, and 
the constant intercourse of all classes, create a great 
demand for general information, 

The publishers feel satistied, that by the efforts 
of the Editors, the work will be so prepared for 
publication as to justify in this country the reputa- 
tion it has obtained in Europe. Dr. Lieber is con- 
nected with many of the principal men. of letters 
in Germany; he has resided for a considerable pe- 
riod in England, and is possessed of the talents, 
knowledge, and industry, needful to carry on such 
a work with success. Mr. Wigglesworth is a gen- 
tleman of ability and acquirements, acquainted 
with the condition and wants of his own country, 
and with the literature of Europe; and the publish- 
ers feel assured he is fully competent to give all 
needful assistance in fitting the work to the pres- 
ent condition of the United*States. But, while they 
feel confident that the task of translating and ar- 
ranging the Conversation Lexicon for publicafion 
in America, is in safe and suitable hands, they have 
not neglected, and will not neglect any other means. 
that may come within their power, to make it as. 
complete as possible. 

In the preparation of the work thus far, the Edi- 
tors have been aided by many gentlemen of distin- 
guished ability, and for the continuation, no efforts. 
shail be spared to secure the aid of all who ean, in 
any way, contribute to render it worthy of patron- 
age. 

SThe American Biography, which is very exten- 
sive, will be furnished by Mr. Walsh, who has 
long paid particular attention to that branch of onr 
literature; and from materials in the collection of 


which he has been engsged for some years. For | 


obvious reasons, the notices of distinguished Amer- 
ieans will be confined to deceased individuals; the 
European Biography contains notices of distin- 
guished living characters, as well as those of past 
times. 

The articles on Zoology have been written ex- 
pressly for the present edition, by.Dr. John D. 
Godman Those on Chemistry and Mineralogy, 
by a gentleman deeply versed in these departments, 

In relation to the Fine Arts, the work will be 
exceedingly rich, Great attention was given to 
this in the German work, and the Editors have 
been anxious to render it, by the necessary addi- 
tions, as perfect as possible. 

To gentlemen of the Bar, the work will be pe- 
culiarly valuable; as in cases where legal subjects 
are treated, an aecount is given of the provisions of 
American, English, French, Prussian, Austrian, 
and Civil Law. ] 

The price of this work has been put down at 
$2,50 for a volume of eight hundred octavo pages 
of correet and solid information upon subjects of 
every-day conversation, a great proportion of 
which is new and original. To Amcrieans we can- 
not reeommend any work with half the energy we 
feel in speaking of this, because we know of none 
more likely to be half so useful to the generality 


of readers. Asa book of reference, it is of incal- 
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culable value, anda fit ornament for the library of 


as ready to convey instruction to 
inds of hischildren,,asto his own. 
Lee.—This is a new and valua- 
ble contribution to American history and litera- 
ture, for which we are indebted to the pen of Rich- 
ard Henry Lee, advantageously known as the bi- 
ographer of his ancestor of the same name. It de- 
tails with singular perspicuity, the active exertions 
which Mr. Lee made to effect the independence of 
America. Placed by the directions of the secret 
committe of Congress, in company with Dr. Frank- 
lin and Silas Dean, at the French capital, it was 
mainly owing to his incessant activity and diploma- 
tic talent, joined to that of his coadjutors, that 
these struggling colonies received supplies from 
both the French and Spanish governments. Fhe 
numerous letters which are inserted are highly in- 
teresting, and throw much light upon the transac- 
tions with which all Americans should become in- 
timately acquainted. We have marked several in- 
teresting passages of these letters, but despair of 
conveying in our brief columns, even an idea of the 
treasures of epistolary writing the two very neat 
octavos present. In 1777, writing to Gen. Wash- 
ington from Berlin, he congratulates him on his 
occupying a situation which his talents eminently 
qualified him for, and says, ‘IT never forgot your 
declaration when I had the pleasure of being at your 
house in 1768, ‘that you were ready to take your 
musket on your shoulder whenever your country 
called upon you.’ ” This from a cotemporary pat- 
riot is deeply interesting, and is another gem in the 
bright chapel which fame is constantlysweaving for 
the hero. 

We close our imperfect notice with the expres- 
sion of gratitude to the author who thus preseut his 
countrymen with new cause of admiration for the 
noble minded Americans, whose pure patriotism, 
under the guidance of Providence, achieved the 
happiness of their country, and of their descend- 
ants. We agree entirely with Mr. Lee in the fol- 
lowing beautiful paragraph: ‘*No one who is ca- 
pable of estimating the present condition of the 
United States, and of elevating his mind to the 
grandeur of their prospects; who can comprehend 
the multiplied and glorious enjoyments and advan- 
tages of civil and religious freedom, and of the arts 
and the sciences, accessible to the millions who 
now and will hereafter inhabit the vast regions of 
their territory, will deny that the suecess of the 
United States in the conflict with Great Britain, 
was an event worthy the design and regard of the 
Great Ruler of all the earth, Let the American 
reader, then, gratefully adore Him, who, at the pe- 
riod of the utmost need of his country, when na- 
tions the most friendly were yet afraid to ally them- 
selves with her, gave to her arms a signal and de- 
cisive vietory. ‘The surrender of Burgoyne ensur- 
ed the final triumph of the United States.” 

We should have mentioned sooner that these 
volumes are dedicated to John Quincy Adams, late 
President, and are from the press of Messrs. Wells 


any gentleman, 
the unfolding 


Life of Arthur 


' & Lilly, Boston, to whose typography they are ex- 


tremely creditable. 


American Monthly Magazine —The last num- 
ber of this pamphlet equals all its predecessors in 
all those dandyish and flimsy characteristics which 
have from the beginning marked its somniferous 
and leaden pages. The Editor continues in his 
* Editor’s Table” a description of his own pretty 
«lf, from number to number;—and the poet’s gar 
ret which he eccupies is brought up to the mind’s 
eye of the reader, very delightfully. Among oth- 
er things of moment, he givesa description of the 
only chair in his room, an old two-armed tripod, 
vhich he owned at school—eut up and jagged with 
whittling. Wecould not helpjthinking how much 
trash had been written while that chair had upheld 
its soi-distant genius of amaster. A puppy of the 
Editor’s is also introduced, y’clep’d ‘*L. EB. L.,” 
avery insipid thing, always introduced by her mas- 
tr, from a kindred feeling, when he is tired of 
speaking of himself, but cannot change the topic. 
A beautiful specimen of the refinement of the Ed- 
itor’s female coterie, is given in a deseription of a 
Visit to one of his cousins, who amused herself by 
turning over his dog’s ears, while he read his poe- 
tyto her! If she performed this operation to ere- 
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ate ayell, and thereby avoid hearing the inflicted 
rhymes, we must applaud her judgment:—but if 
the act was meant for politeness, we must aver that 
it was rather uncouth. Since the poor compli- 
ment which Bryant, Buckingham, and other gen- 
tlemen of taste, have paid to Mr. Willis’ poetry, 
we should think that he would be apt to put forth 
less of it. ‘The firstof these gentlemen seems to 
think ‘Mr. W’s ideas are common, and elothed 
up in words, like a monkey, in jack-boots, anda 
captain’s hat, in the museum.” The latter critic 
avers that the poetry of Willis is not so poetic as 
his prose—and has placed the printing office dra- 
pery upon some of his prose, whereby he has trans- 
formed it, into poetry, and declares it superior to 
any poetry which has yet appeared in the Maga- 
zine, from the Editor’s pen! Mrs. Hale has late- 
ly read some lectures in her Magazine, to poor 
t* Roy,” advising him to eschew amatory rhymes, 
and advising him, if possible, to be a little of a 
man. The Editor of the New England Review 
thinks a strong thought would tear the editor of the 
Magazine all to shreds, We did’nt think of that. 
Perhaps it would.—And we would therefore advise 
him (as there seems no hope of release from his 
rhymes) to confine himself, both in prose and poe- 
try, to those literary cakes called juvenile keep- 
sakes, Truly, friend WVathaniel Pettingill Willis, 
such an cuphonious name as thine was not made for 
the ‘‘spcaking trumph of future fame.” 


Lord Byron.—The London Keepsake contains 


ron. Asa sample, we insert the principal parts of 
one of them, exhibiting the poet as a lover of mon- 
ey, a failing of which we never should have sus- 
pected him. Most people act as if they agreed 
with him in thinking that ** Cash is virtue.” 


‘Pisa, February 6, 1822, 
“My dear 

“ «Try back the deep lane,’ till we find a pub- 
lisher for the ‘ Vision;’ and if none such is to be 
found, print fifty copies at my expense, distribute 
them among my acquaintance, and you will soon 
see that the booksellers will publish them, even if 
we oppose them. ‘That they are now afraid is nat- 
ural; butI do not see that Tought to give way, on 
that account. I know nothing of ‘ Rivington’s Re- 
monstrance,’ by the ‘eminent Churchman,’ but I 
suppose he wants a living. I once heard a preach- 
er at Kentish Town sgainst ‘Cain.’ The same 
outery was raised against Hume, Gibbon, Vol- 
taire, and all the men who dared to put tythes to 
the question. 

*¢T have got *s pretended reply, to which 
Iam surprised you do not allude. What remains 
to be done is to call him out. The question is, 
would he come? for, if he would not, the whole 
thing would appear ridiculous, if Iwere to take a 
long and expensive journey to no purpose. 

‘*You must be my second, and, as such, I wish 
to ecnsult you. 


or mononachie. Of course I shall eome to Eng- 
land as private as possible, and leave it, (supposing 
that I was the survivor) in the same manner; having 
no other object which could bring me to that coun- 
try, except to settle quarrels accumulated during 
my absence. 

‘* By the last post I transmitted to you a letter 
upon some Roghdale toll business from which 
there are moneys in prospect—my agent says two 
thousand pounds, but suppose it ‘to be only ove, 
or even one hundred, still they be moneys; and I 
have lived long enough to have-an exceeding res- 
pect for the smallest current coin of any realm, or 
the least sum, which, although I may not want it 
myself, may do something for-0Others, who may 
need it more than I. 

** They say that ‘knowledge as power;’ I used 
to think so; but I now know that they meant ‘ mon- 
ey;? and when Socrates declared ‘ that all he 
knew was that he knew nothing,’ he merely inten- 
did to declare, that he had not a drachmin the 
Athenian world. 

The circularsare arrived, and cireulating like 
the vortices (or vortex’s) of Descartes. Still I have 
a due care of the needful, and keep a lookout 
ahead, as my notions upon the score of moneys 
coincide with yours, and with all men’s who have 
lived to see that every guinea is a philosopher’s 
stone, or at least his touch-stone. You will doubt 
me the less, when I pronounce my firm helief, that 
cash is virtue. 

‘*T eannot reproach myself with much expendi- 
ture; my only extra expense (and it is more than I 
have spent upon myself) being a loan,ef two hun- 
dred and fitty pounds t nd pounds’ 
worth of furniture which I have bought for him; 


some characteristic familiar letters of Lord By- |" 


‘*T apply to you, as one well versed in the duello } 


** But to return. I am determined te get all 
the moneys I can, whether by my own funds, or 
succession, or lawsuit,or MSS. or any lawful 
means whatever. 

**I will pay (though with the sincerest reluc- 
tenet) my remaining creditors, and e man of 
law, by instalments from the award of the arbitra- 
tors. 

**T recommend to you the notice of Mr. Han- 
son’s letter, on the demand of moneys,for the 
Rochdale tolls, 

*© Above all, I recommend my interest to your 
honorable worship. ; 

**Recollect, too, thatI expect some moneys for 
various MSS., (no mattér what,) and, in short, 
* Rem! quocingue modo, Rem!’—the noble feelings 
of cupidity grows upon us with our years. 

** Yours ever and truly, 
‘* NOEL BYRON.” 

The Literary Port Folio, under the direction of 
Messrs. Littell & Brother, has appeared in a new 
and very attractive dress, containing a choice col- 
lection of original and selected matter. In the 
hands of the gentlemen who are now the publish- 
ers, the work will no doubt be found valuuble, es- 
pecially as it is intended to embellish it quarterly 
with a fine engraving. A very handsome plate ac- 
companies the first number for 1830. 


The Sporting Magazine for January is receiv- 
ed. Itis embellished with a beautiful lithograph 
ot the State Hill fishing house, on the Schuylkill, 
and is otherwise valuable to the whole sporting 
fraternity. 


AR 


PHILADELPHIA, JANUARY 23. 


Funerals.—TVhere are circumstanees attending 
funerals in large cities which shock even the feel- 
ings of those who are familiar withthem, In allu- 
sion to this subject, a writer in the New York En- 
quirer, after noticing a particular case of unfeeling 
heartlessness, says— 

‘* To complete the scene, on the oceasion here 
alluded to, the inhuman driver of the carriage in 
which the greatly afflicted widow returned to her 
disconsolate home, attracted the attention and sur 
prise of all who witnessed it, by his whipping and 
cutting his horses, and driving at such a rate thro’ 
the streets, that no one would have supposed him 
worthy of the charge of conveying a respectable 
widow from the grave just closed upon her lamen. 
tedhusband. The inhuman wretch who can behold 
the tears of anguish, and hear the deep groans of a 
woman under such circumstances, and who can add 
to her grief by conduct so justly to be complained 
of as in this, and numerous similar instances oc- 
curring in this city, deserves the execration of a 
cilized community.” 

‘In some circles of this city, it is acommon prae- 

tice for the undertaker, generally a female, to have 
a prepared list of relatives, anc the roll is called 
after the coffin is removed, with as much attention 
to etiquette as if the drama was a king’s levee. 
We go to funerals as seldom as possible in cities, 
because they are calculated to produce anything 
but solemn feelings. Heartless mourners hired for 
the purpose, and conversation on indifferent topics 
are universal among some of the followers of the 
departed. We were dreadiully shocked in our 
younger days on inquiring of a hearse-driver, 
whose corpse he had just delivered at its last rest- 
ing place, by his replying that he did not know! 
How marked the difference between this and the 
practice of village funerals, where the tear of sym- 
pathy bedews the cheek of all the neighbors, whose 
demeanor evinces that the bereft widow, and the 
fatherless children receive at least the tribute of a 
thought. Here we are driven to our long homes 
by strangers ignorant of our very names, and 
mourned over by people whom we never saw. 
What mockery of sorrow! 


Temperance Again.—The third anniversary of 
the American Temperance Society has been cele- 
brated in New York, and from the report we annex 
some curious and interesting extracts— 

tt appeared from this document, that while the 
leet anal repurt recorded the existence of but 
four State Societies © addition to the Massachus- 

uppression of Intemperance, 


etts Suciety for the 


and a boat which Iam building for myself at Ge- 
nor, which will cost about a hundred pounds.more.. 


_and the Poansylvania Society for Discouraging the 


use of Ardent Spirits, ) the number is now inereas= 
ed to eleven; and in three other states arrangements 
are making to form such societies during the en- 
suing winter. The number of county, town, and 
other secondary societies recorded in the former 
report was 222—it is now known to be upwards of 
1000, The whole number of members in these 
societies is believed to be not less than 100,000,— 
Nearly all of them are formed on the prineiple of 
entire abstinence. More than 700 reformations of 
habitual drunkards have come to the knowledge of 
fhe committee during the past year, and the stop- 

ge of more than 50 distilleries, some of them 
Tom principle and some from necessity. A de- 
crease of sales is reported from some towns in al- 
most every state and territory in the Union, vary- 
ing from one quarter toninetenths. In a few pla- 
ces the sale is entirely discontinued.” 


_ Alearned Dog.—Where our triend of the Amer- 
ican Farmer picked up the annexed anecdote he 
does not inform us, but with the ;exception of his 
understanding ‘every thing said in his presence,’’ 
we see no.reason to doubt it. There afe many 
dogs who have learned to write, but their doggrel 
may generally be known as the production of a 


puppy— 

“* After what we have seen of learned pigs and 
military birds, we can believe almost any thing 
about animals; however, the following anecdote 
told us by a Spanish gentleman, who himself wit- 
nessed the facts, are more singular than anything 
we ever heard. General Octavian, one of Napo- 
leon’s officers taken by the Spanish, was for a long 
time kept prisoner at Ceuta garrison, on the Straits 
of Gibraltar. His favorite companion was a re- 
markable water dog. One day the General at- 
tempted to escape by swimming—he, was discov- 
ered and pursued, The dog, having received in- 
structions from his master, seized his hat, and hold- 
ing it up in his teeth, swam at a distance from his 
master, and in this way actually decoyed his pursu- 
ers for some time. The dog being caught, the de- 
ception was, of course, discovered; and both wére 
carried back to prison. Here this remarkable ani- 
mal continued to be his friend and factor. If he 
was ordered to take a_note and bring back an an- 
swer, it was done. He understood whatever was 
said in his presence; and when the general wished 
for the attendance of his barber, or other person 
accustomed to serve him, he would goforhim. If 
money was given him to buy bread, he would go 
straightway to the baker’s and bring just as much 
as he was ordered, and no more. One day the 
General gave him four pennies, done up ina silk 
handkerchief, and told him to go to the market and 
buy one pound of fish. The dog went directly to 
the fish stall, and having patted his paw on the 
bench, and laid down the money, waited patiently 
while the fish was weighing. The fishmonger, 
thinking it easy to deceive such a customer, order- 
ed his boy to give him but three qnarters of a 
pound. Whether the dog knew the weights by 
sight, or saw any suspicious expression in the men’ 
face, or actually understood the meaning of words, 
is uncertain; but nothing could induce him to take 
the fish after it was weig when ordered to do 
so, he perpetually answered with a short, angry 
growl; and the man was obliged to give him 
weight, before he could foree him away. Thijs 
extraordinary animal attracted so much notice, that 
his master was induced to teach him to write, by 
holding 4 pen with both his paws. He succeeded 
wonderfully in thisattempt; and.perhaps this dog 
might have produced a popular book, (as other 
puppies have done, ) had not the aceursed ignorance 
of the Spanish priests condemned the interesting 
animal to death, from the“very philosophic con- 
clusion that no dog eould po’sess so much more 
intelligence than they did, ‘without the devil 
helped him.’ General Octavian still remained in 
prison at the peace in 1814, and it is not known to 
us what becasue of him.” 


Tickling.—A French paper gives an account of 
a gentleman who had a passion for tickling people 
on the feet. His first and second wives fell a vie- 
tim to this amusement, and the third, allowing her 
hands a:id feet to be tied, was so tormented by the 
tickling, and Jaaghing in this horrid predicament, 
that when released, she was nearly dead, and was 
only resovered to the eondition of a perfect idiot. 


“(Tn Sadbury, Eng. the daughter of Sir L. M’- 
Lean, M. D. was recently severely burnt by one 
of her bishop sleeves taking fire, as she her 
within three feet of a candle ” 

Nodoubt. Daughters and wives may now be 
called dear creatures, They wear sleeves large 
enough to ‘‘elothe a fortress,” 


- ‘They have a Washington Square in New York; 


wonder if it is’nt three cornered. 
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Fairs and the Fair.—We continue to receive 
communications approving our remarks on the late 
fair at the Masonic Hall. The topic is an interest- 
ing one, and the effect produced on the vender, the 
buyer, and the injured poor, deserves to be fully 
exposed. In the few observations which we shall 
offer to-day, previously to introducing the letter of 
a female correspondent, we shall not have room to 
touch upon the several subjects alluded to, It is 
worthy of remark that the means which a nation 
possesses of employing its populstion are limited; 
and as regards female industry, the observation ap- 
plies with peculiar foree, and those who give them 
a new direction, do not increase the amount; but 
on the contrary, in proportion as the process is for- 
ced, that sum is diminished by waste and misman- 
agement. If the rich are put to work in anew 
channel, an equal or greater number must be thrown 
out of work in some important other, though silent 
and unobserved employ, who are undersold and 
driven out of the market by competitors who can 
afford to give away what is not sold. The fands 
obtained at ladies’ fairs are a direet robbery of the 
sempstressea, who, in confined apartments, barely 
earn an existence by unceasing assiduity. The la- 
dies’ tables which vend fancy articles, not only ru- 
in the profits of helpless women, who turn their 
accomplishments to account to support themselves, 
but seriously injure the shopkeeper who pays rent 
and a retail tax to accommodate the public. It is 
said in justifieation, that the articles sold were mere 
gewgaws, which caught in their net only such mon- 
ey as would otherwise have been lost to the purpo- 
ses of charity; but these articles, as well as the 
more important, are the property of the working 
poor, and when the property of the working poor 
is stolen from their pocke@&, you directly manufac- 
ture additional subjects for charity, thus producing 
a certain evil by an uneertain and delusive benevo- 
lence, expected butnever realized. Ongthe subject 
of privations necessarily inflicted upon the indus- 
trious laborers, by interfering in the department 
on which their existence almost depends, it would 
be easy to form a volume, but we shall merely in- 
sert the letter alluded to, whieh, as it speaks from 
practical experience, is more forcible than even 
the powerful arguments which we have produced. 


“ Dear Mr. Editor:--1 beloug to the class of 
those who struggle by every means in their power, 
often to the great injury of health, to maintain them- 
selves by honest labor, and with all my exertions 
and a good set of customers, I barely ain able to 
place a few dollars annually in the Saving Fund, 
as a resource for times of sickness and suffering, 
which as fam mortal, I look forward to wit> cer- 
tainty. I however take in your valuable periodical, 
both because I consider it the best for its price in 
this city, and becanse it seems to while away a few 
solitary hours when weariness compels me to lay 
down my needle and my brush. You may rest as- 
sured I shall always be your subscriber as long as I 
ean afford to pay you, in consequence of my admir- 
ation of your independence in opposing the popu- 
lar current which was setting in favor of fairs. You 
have adduced many good arguments against the 
practice, and I am. tempied by leisure and the pres- 
ence of pen and ink, together with a lack of orders, 
to detail to you a small part of my history, which 
may confirm you in the sentiments you have udvan- 
ced. I was born to independence, and educated in 
a manner to fit me for the very respectable circle 
in which my parents moved. ‘The death of my 
father and the mismanagement of his affairs by his 
administrator, left me pennyless, and in this state 
1 was not long in choosing whether I would become 
independent by my own exertions, or live a burden 
to my friends. I immediately learned the art of 
manufacturing artificial flowers, and lest that should 
fail also, acquired a knowledge of embroidery and 
the working of caps for infants. Having rented a 
small apartment in which I cook, wash, and sleep, 
I soon found myself independent, and felt happy 
in the thought that no one was impoverished by 
having to maintain me. In this course of life I have 
spent seyeral years, happy in my own respect, and 
Ihave reason to believe not unrespected by others. 


My customers are among the families of the opu- 


lent, who are pleased to remunerate for my goods 
in a manner which leaves me no cause of com- 
plaint. This winter, however, I have found a sen- 


sible diminution of demand, and have not been 
long unadvised of the cause. Mrs. ————’s daugh- 
ters have given up their artificial flowers, and ¢m- 
ployed the money which they would ‘have cost, to 
purchase materials with which to manufeeture fan- 
ey goods for the fair. Mrs. —-— bought her in- 
fant’s caps at the auction succeeding the fair—these 
I know to be facts, nor do [ complain; people have 
aright todo with their money what they please, 
but I state them to you as enforcing the view which 
you took of this, in Philadelphia at least, novel 
innovation. ‘The circumstance of an auction hav- 
ing been resorted to, shews the quantity of work 
these ladies have set up against the poor industri- 
ous trader, whose hands are her support, and prov- 
ing that the foundation of their charity is at the 
expense of the poor. So contrary is all this to 
what I feel convinced is their natural goodness of 
heart, which is so congenial with American female 
character, that lam compelled to believe that the 
desire of doing good, banished the reflection of 
the evil they might inflict. And now, Mr. Editor, 
having written you twice as long a letter as [ at first 
intended, I have only to say I am your constant 
reader, FUPHEMIA. 


A Dry Suhjece Moistened.—We sometime since 
remarked that writers of the present day always 
found a subject, when they were ata loss for one, 
in the intemperate use of strong drink. Now we 
wish it distinetly understood that we are not in this 
condition—our only difficulty is to get clear of the 
great variety of subjects which the intercourse of 
a great city raises up for our pen. A conversation 
with a member of the temperance society lately, 


has led us to eonsider a little the benefits which this 
country is likely to receive from the efforts of the 
society to which we have alluded, and we do not 
hesitate to say that they will be, and are even now 
great. No similar efforts are making in any coun- 
try’on earth; they have not a single temperance 
society in the British dominions, and it will be ac- 
knowledgdd by those who have examined into the 
condition of things in England, that they are little 
behind us in respect to the necessity which exists 


god that has been done, and rejoice to see the hold 
which has been taken of the subject, and by the 
press in particular, we are about to make a confes- 
sion which may startle some of the temperate mem- 
bers of this community. It is, that we do not 
agree with them in thinking it absolutely necessary 
to health and reputation to abstain entirely from 
all sort of drink except water. Eating and drink- 
ing may be called “ Every man’s master,” and we 
believe there is not a really sensible person who 
will deny the. utility, if not necessity, of some 
stimulus under some circumstances of human exis- 
tence. Laborious employments, and those pecu- 
liarly subjected to changes of the atmosphere, re- 
quire more gtimulus than ean possibly be acquired 
from the food which fs eaten. This stimulus, Dr. 
Rash says, should consist of ‘‘ gingerbread,” but 
for our parts we prefer ** good wine,” which most 
people agree is not likely to make a man a drunk- 
ard. But let it not be supposed that because we 
eulogise wine, we intend toadvocate unlimited in- 
dulgence in its fascination. Far from it: all we 
eontend for is a moderate, and not an intemperate, 
use of the comforts which it is calculated to dis- 
pense. Having assumed then, that stimulus of 
some kind is necessary to sustain the strength and 
invigorate the frame of the toiling man; we would 
impress on all, with ared hot iron if we could, that 
when this necessary atimulus is exceeded, it is abu- 
sed, and every superfluous mouthful becomes poi- 
son in its final effect. This effect it is unnecessary 
here to trace. The drunkard will tell you that his 
stomach has contracted, and that he cannot eat as he 
used to do;—anatomy demonstrates that the stom- 
ach of a sot is reduced to the capacity of a small 
tea-cup, and more often than otherwise, some se- 
rivus affection of the brain or liver will occur, 
which by its extent and intensity, will’ baffle the 
skill of the doctor, and destroy life very rapidly. 
It isa common thing for persons addicted to drink- 
ing too rouch, to die suddenly of an apoplexy. 

The members of the temperance societies, we 
understand, take an obligation to abstain from 
drink entirely, except for medicine. It is this ob- 


ligation to which we object, as we conceive circum- 


to check the evil. But while we acknowledge the | 


stances may occur where it will be heedlessly or 
necessarily broken; and until they give us some 
substitute, we conceive the practice of total abstin- 
ence almost out of the question. The man who 
wonld make some slightly stimulating beverage 
fashionable, would be entitled to the thanks of his 
countrymen, and of the whole world at large. It 
is to this point we wish the members would direct 
their attention; let them set up a wine company to” 
retail good pure wine at cost, and they will do 
much to drive whiskey out of the house. 

While on this subject, we will relate the man- 
ner in whicha celebrated physician cured a toper, 
who applied to him in the anguish of his weakness, 
and made a promise to follow the prescription if it 
were in his power. Our doctor was informed that 
his patient purchased his liquor by the half barrel, 
and drank freely tillit was used up. ‘The prescrip- 
tion was simple and effectual—to buy another fif- 
teen gallons, draw the regular allowance, and al- 
ways put in as much water as would keep the half 
barrel full. This diluted the grog so -gradually, 
that, added to the sincere wish of the patient to 
recover his tone of mind and body, he was cured 
by the time his fifteen gallons were consumed. 
Shakspeare says of a drunkard, * A drunken man 
is like a drowned man—a fool, and a madman; one 
draught above heat makes him a fool; a second 
mads him; anda third drowns him.” Verily drink 
has drowned more than the sea, and is more to be 
feared than the small pox—against it there is no 
inoculation, much less vaccination, and unlike the 
plague, it prevails in all climates, and rages equally 
in winter as in summer, under the tropics, and in 
Philadelphia. 


The following short sketch of the wife of Na- 
poleon, from a French journal, will interest all 
classes of readers. On perusing it, the vanity, 
and the short lived nature of human grandeur and 
power, are strongly impressed upon the imagina- 
tion:—** The Ex-Empress of the French is pahysi- 
cally the mere shadow of her former self. Her 
fine rosy complexion, the polished roundings of her 
person, and the graces which rendered her appear- 
ance so fascinating, have all vanished and given 
place to a degree of homeliness which is shock- 
ing to those who formerly beheld her seated on the 
first throne of the universe. She now needs some 
friendly arm to support her tottering frame when 
she walks. She seems still to exist, only to offer 
in the spectacle of her sufferings, reproach to a 
government that sacrifices every thing around it, 
to that horrid policy, which is ever ready to em- 
ploy executions, bribery, and poison, in effecting 
its purposes.” 


The editor of the United States Gazette, after 
inserting a complaint from a Bostonian, that they 
never had a good fire in that city, makes these re- 
marks, which we think are in his happiest manner— 


** This is a subject of general complaint, not less 
in Boston than in this city. No sooner does a 
spark of fire or a small columa of smoke appear, 
than forthwith our engine and hose men, as if they 
had the hydrophobia, fall to besquirting the whole 
affair with Schuylkill water; and before a moderate 
person can dispose of present engagements, and 
arrive at the place of action, with a view of seeing 
the conflagration, the hose bells have rung in the 
company, the hose is wound np, the engine unman- 
ned, and all is quiet, as if the city was listening for 
another alarm. A young man who worked in this 
office a short time since, and who, we verily be- 
Jieve, came into the city to see a fire, after missing 
three or four glorious opportunities by waiting to 
justify a line after the alarm, at length caught the 
sound of the state house bell:—he threw down his 
composing stick half full, brushed by our unlock- 
ed form, knocked a column of editorial into pi, and 
scampered down to Southwark, screaming at the 
top of his lungs, “fire! five! fire!” He metan en- 
gine coming up the street in slow movement, and 
was asked whether there was ‘‘ any fire up town.” 
““No,” replied the curious, out of breath, ‘the 
state house bell rung #wo, which means south,”— 
‘*Bah!” said the engine man, ‘* that was ten min- 
utesago. It was a fire in a frame stable, and the 

»oor man has lost nearly a bundle of hay, besides 
Letina a small hole burnt in the top of the buil- 
ding.” Our compositor lifted up his eyes in as- 
tonishment appressed a small oath, returned to 
his case, and for the or four days was peeping in- 
to the coal stove, marvelling how the fire burnt se 
long.” 


‘Comfortubles.—This name has been transferred’ 
from the good old fashioned bed quilts to the outer 
covering of gentlemen, The tailors'take a similar 
material to that used for cloaks, and making sleeves, 
quilt wadding and other matters on its inner sar- 
face till it is an inch thick, and then give it the 
very appropriate appellation of a Comfortable; g 
more comfortable picee of body furniture has ney. 
ev been invented. Every body admits the netes. 
sity of putting on some extra clothing when leay. 
ing a warm parlor for the cold air of the street, 
but we have never yet had anything which could 
compare to this invention for personal protection, 
The next step in refinement will no doubt intros 
duce a little portable stove of Schuylkill coalin 
each pocket, with the pipe coming out{through the 
top of the hat, or if more to the taste of the wear- 
er, it may be made to project upwards form bee 
hind, in the form and shape of a monkey’s tail, and 
a small vane at the top to show which way the wind 
blows. A thermometer sewed inside of the collar 
will indicate the temperature, anda man may thas 
be transformed into as good a locomotive engine 
as the best Liverpool manufacturer can produce, 
Depots of coal ean he established at every corner, 
where for a halfpenny one ean purchase a pocket 
full of heat with the least possible delay. In sum- 
mer these pockets can be worn without the com. 
fortable and be filled with ice; a waste pipe attach 
ed to one leg will carry off the waste water, and 
the human race may then defy the rigors and the 
heat of the most vicious climate. Truly it is an 
age of improvements. 


2 Good Nume.—Strolling along the streets of 
this goodly city the other day, looking on every 
side, as we used to do when a boy, in search of 
what the passengers might have been so fortunate 
as to lose, and having great hopesof seeing some- 
thing of which a paragraph might be made, we 
were stopped in Race street, near Third, bya sign, 
which bore the name of ‘* William Letford, Boot 
maker.” Now we do like to see names which 
agree with professions, and immediately stepped 
in to get a pair of Mr. Let-ford’s boots, which, 
when finished, will no doubt /et us ford the veriest 
mud puddles to be found in the vicinity. W heth- 
er they will equal the’ famous boots of Jack the gi- 
ant killer, remains to be seen; should we be ableto 
stalk a mile at a step, and ferd the Delaware, we 
shall duly inform the world, that they may go and 
do likewise. 


The New York Constellation gives the two fol 
lowing examples of signs in that city:— 


*¢ A month or two since, the following inscription 
was to be seen rudely painted over the door of one 
of the small tenements at the upper end of Har 
man street: 

‘Jessey Tillitson, Indian Doctor, Recently from 
Philadelphia Cure’s Fits, Rheumatice’s, Complaints 
and all most every Disease to which the human 
trame is subject to) in one year has Cur’d 1200 and, 
50 which can be prov'd.’ 

‘TAKE NOTICE 
You never tasted better (2) 
LIQUORS 
in your life and 
ONLY 
3 cents per glass.’ ” 


Original. —A wealthy merchant, not remarkably 
conversant with geography, being in the coffee-house 
a few days since, picked up a newspaper and st 
down to read. Our modern geographer had not 
proceded far before he came to a passage stating 


that one of his vessels was in jeapordy. ‘* Jeapor 
dy! jeapordy!” said the astovished merchant, whe 


had previously heard that the vessel was lost, “let 
me sce,” stroking his chin very knowingly, “that 
is somewhere inthe Mediter:anean; well, I’mglad 
she’s got into port, as I thought it wasall over with 
her! ” 


I, is an unfortunate fact that newspaper head 
are generally made of lead. Some editors, hot 
ever, as in our own case, use block-heads. 


The wise Confucius says, our greatest glory is 


not in never falling, but in rising every time ¥° 
tall. 
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FOR THE ARIEL, 


NOTES 
OF A TOUR THROUGH THE WESTERN PART OF THE 
STATE OF NEW YORK, 
(CONCLUDED. ) 


There is a very pretty eminence near Montezu- 
ma, on the top of which is built a pleasant seat, 
commanding a fine prospect of the adjacent coun- 
try. [took passage in the hack which rans from 
this place to Cayuga, on the east side of the lake 
of the same name, at the Long Bridge. Distance 
seven miles, fare thirty seven cents. In travelling 
these seven miles you go pretty much on the bank 
of Seneca & river canal. The river isthe outlet not 
only of the Seneca, but also of the Cayuga lake, 
and the canal answers a common purpose for both. 
Along this river is an immense body of marsh, 
which if ever drained, will be equal to any mead- 
ows in the world, 

We arrived at Cayuga about ten o’clock, when I 
was obliged to wait for the Ithaca steamboat, which 
plies up and down the lake daily. It did not arrive 
until I had ample time to look round and enjoy the 
interesting place. On board the steamboat I had 
the most interesting passage for about twenty-five 
miles that can well be imagined. The seenery on 
either side of the Jake is indeed beautiful. The 
land rises with a gradual slope from the water’s 
edge, until it attains the height of perhaps 600 feet, 
when it becomes pleasantly uneven. Farmsin high 
state of cultivation, add greatly to the beauty of the 
prospect. Ten miles ‘rom our starting place we 
passed the village of Aurora on onr lett, It is one 
of the sweetest little spots that can possibly be im- 
agined, and reminded me of Moore’s description 
of some of the easternfCashmerian villas, At night 
1 was put ashore at Keeder’s Ferry, a wretched 
plice, twenty-five miles from Cayuga. 

On the morning of the 19:h T crossed the beauti- 
ful lake inaskiff. Its bosom was smooth as a mir- 
ror, and the water clear as the surrounding atmos- 
phere, ‘The lake is here three miles wide; and 
for the whole distance it seemed as if we were sus- 
pended in the very air, On the 20th, after having 
visited a relative in Nor:hville, about two miles 
from the spot where I crossed, I got into the stage 
for Ithaca, distance twenty-one miles, fare seveu- 
ty-five cents. For the first four miles the country 
is fine; it then becomes stony, hilly, and less pro- 
ductive. The village of Ludlow, distant ten miles 
trom Northville, is situated in a very deep h:llow, 
through which runs a mountain stream of singular 
beauty, and creating a fine water power. Itimakes 
a perpendicular pitch of about fifty feet, just above 
the village, and has a very wild and angry appear- 
ance. Ludlow is a charming place, possessing a 
most eaptivating society. Tere are several mills; 
and, though situated as it were, in the depths, and 
entirely out of the way, it does considerable bus- 
iness. After leaving this place, it was nothing but 
up and down hill until we reached Ithaca. Just 
before we entered the town, we passed a very wild 
water fall of sixty feet, produced by the Fall Creek 
emptying into the lake. 

Ithaca is situated at the head of Cayuga lake, 
surrounded on three sides by high h Ils, and ranks 
at least second in point of business, and fourth in 


"size, among the towns of this western world. But 


it can never become a handsome place. It has a 
valuable water power from Fall Creek, already oc- 
ecupied by several mills and factories, The village 
is aboutas large as Trenton, and appears to be 
growing rapidly. 

On the 2ist, at daylight, I left Ithaca in the New 
York Line, crammed as usual, with eight others in 
the coach. Immediately after] leaving Ithaca, 
we ascended a hill nine hundred feet in heightyand, 
strange as it may seem, we entered a hollow, and 
descended all the way to Owego, distance twenty- 
nine miles, with uncultivated hills on both sides, 
The land in this narrow valley appeared tolerably 
good, but princip»lly in the hands of pioneers. 
We reached Owego, the capital of Broome Coun- 
ty, at 11 o’clock. It is handsomely situated on the 
Susquehanna, which is here crossed by a bridge, 
and is a thriving little place. We now crossed the 
river, and started for Montrose, distant thirty-one 
niles—and now I may safely say we arrived at ay) 


back woods, All that appears to have/been done 


here by man, is the making of a very bad road up 
and down tremendous hills—the rest is nature in 
her roughest and most repulsive appearanee. There 
are but few houses on the road, (and those searcely 
deserve that name, ) until youapproach Montrose. 
For the greater part of the tines it is an im- 
mense forest of white-pine and hemlock, looking 
in the highest degree savage and®uncivilized—so 
that [ was glad to reach Montrose, which we ac- 
complished about five o’cloek, distance sixty miles, 
Montrose it the county town, and indeed I may 
sufely say it is all the town of Susquehanna County 
worth any notice. 

On the morning of the 23d, at two o’clock, I took 
my seatin the U. S. mail stage for Nazareth, dis- 
tant one hundred and five miles, fare five dollars 
and a half. The country for the first twenty-two 
miles, until you reach Tunkhannock, is very sim- 
ilar to the last day’s ride, very hilly and sterile. 
After passing Tunkhannock, the road for about fif- 
teen miles is mostly along the Susquehanna, on the 
side of the mountains, running ona shelf, which, 
in some places, is four hundred feet above the wa- 
ter, and is rather dangerous. After leaving this 
narrow road, we opened into the fair Valley of 
Wyoming. This is by far the most delightful val- 
ley L ever saw, being exceedingly fertile and high- 
ly picturesque. Mountains surroundsit on all sides, 
and cultivated farmsare constantly occurring, while 
the noble river meanders through the very centre. 
It is the spot on which so many brave fellows were 
massaered in the revolution. We passed the battle- 
ground; and the indentical spot was pointed out to 
us by a passenger who resided in the neighborhood, 
where the unfortunate individuals were interred, 
within fifty yards of the road. We arrived at 
Wilkesbarre at two o’clock. This place is located 
on the east bank of the Susquehanna, néar the foot 
of the mountain, and though celebrated even in 
song for its romantic beauty, I was disappointed in 
its appearance. It is not so large as I had supposed; 
yet itis aclean litle place, having many good buil- 
dings, and a very interesting society. Inmmediate- 


mountainous region, extending thirty miles—and 
yet there are many beautiful lakes on the very sum- 
mits of the hills, said to be permanent. About 
ten miles from Wilkesbarre we came to the Shades 
of Death, a hideous place, calculated to awaken 
feelings of the gloomiest kind.” We passed Stod- 
dardtsville, composed of a few desolate looking 
houses on the terrible height. At the Lehigh,: 
which is here quite small, there is a mill, though 
now partly fallen down. How itis supplied with 
grain in that dreary region, lam utterly unable to 
conjecture. Atlength over this mountainous coun- 
try, and its intolerable log roads, we put up at 
Pokono for the night, distant eighty miles from 
Montrose. 

We descended the Pokono on the morning of 
the 24th, at two o’clock—and I can truly say 1 nev- 
er had a ride which caused me so much uneasi- 
ness; for it was steep as ahouse-roof, and I could 
not see the road for the fog, so gave myself up to 
the mercy of the driver. We got down safe, pass- 
ed the Wind Gap, and arrived at Nazareth, distant 


twenty-five miles. Nazareth is a pleasant little 
place, peopled by a most amiable community. I 


left it next morning for Easton, distant seven 
miles, and by night was at my own door. 

Annexed is a list of places through which my 
journey lay, with their distances—which may pos- 
sibly be useful in directing some who are desirous 
of spending three weeks in travelling over the 
most interesting portion of the Union. 

Outward.—New York, 90 miles; Albany, 160; 
Schenectady, 16; Amsterdam, 16; Schoharie Creek 
7; Canawaga, 4; Sparkers, 3; Canajoharie, 3; 
Fort Plain, 16; Little Falls, 12; Frankford, 10; 
Utica, 4; Whitesborough, 3; Oriskang, 8; Rome, 
7; New London, 4; Oneida Creek, 5; Conastota, 
4; New Boston, 4; Chittinings, 8; Manlius, 9; 
Syracuse, 8; Nine mile Creék, 6; Canton, 6; Jor- 
dan, 6; Weedsport, $; Auburn, 10; Cayuga Bridge, 
9; Seneea Falls, 3; Waterloo, 5; Geneva, 6; Can- 
andaigua, 16; FE. Bloomfiel@j@; W. do. 5; Lima, 
4; E. Avon, 5; Avon, P. 0.2; Caledonia, 8; Le 
Roy, 6; Batavia, 11; Pembroke, 14; Clarence, 8; 
Williamsville, 8; Buffalo, 10; Blaek Rock, 3; 


Tonewanto, 9; Niagara Falls, 11; Lewistown, 7. 


ly on leaving it we plunged into a wild and desolate | 


Returning.—Rochester, 90; Pittford, 10; Bush- 
nells, 3; Fulmans, 3; Palmyra, 13; Port-Gilron, 
5; Newark, 5; Lyons, 7; Clyde, 9; Montezuma, 
11; Cayuga, 10; Aurora, 15; Keeder’s Ferry, 10; 
Nashville, 12; Ludlowville, 11; Ithaca, 12; Owego, 
60; Montrose, 30; Tunkhannock,21; Wilksbarre, 
30; Stoddartsville, 15; Pokono, 15; Wind Gap, 15; 
Nazareth, 10; Easton, 7; Newtown, 41; 

UNRIVALLED LITERARY 


PREMIUMS. 


On Saturday, the first of May, 1830, the first num- 
ber of Tae Aniez,-Volume Fourth, will be issued 
from the press, improved and beautified in every 
respect, as far as a liberal expenditure of money 
ean enhanee the attractions of aliterary publication. 

In commencing the Fourta Volume of Tuz 
AniEL, the Editor confidently expects, from the 
many improvements to be made, that an increased 
patronage will be extended towards it. Heretofore 
it has been liberally extended—now, the induce- 
ments to increase that support will be infinitely 
greater. 

Tue Anttz is exclusively a literary publication. 
It is published every other Saturday, on paper of 
the finest quality, each number containing eight pa- 
ges of imperial quarto, (expressly adapted for bin- 
dim), with four columns gn a page. Its contents con- 
sist of the choicest literary brilliants from the stan- 
dard English Magazines and new publications, as 
Tales, Essays, Poetry, Biography, History, Re- 
views, Sketches of Life and Character, Anecdotes, 
and the most amusing Miscellany which ean be 
gleaned by carefully inspecting the Foreign and 
American publications of known and acknowledg- 
ed merit. In addition to this, nearly four pages of 
each number consist of original matter, written ex- 
clusively for Taz AniEt, being Notices of New 
Publications, Poetry, Reviews, Tales, Communica- 
tions, and matter from the Editor’s pen—without 
mingling in the smallest degree in religious or po- 
litieal controversy. 

Yo enhance the value of an imperial quarto sheet 
thus filled, eigi¢ elegant copperplate engravings 
have been added annually, appearing in every third 
number of the work. The price of subscription 
has been, and will continue to be $1,50 a year, in 
advance. 

‘The improvements to be made in the Fourtra 
Volume are these:—Entirely new type will be pro- 
cured, with paper of the most superior quality; and 
instead of only e’gié engravings annually, the new 
Volume will contain twelve. The whole will be 
copperplate engravings, executed in beautiful style, 
and procured expressly for Tae ArirL, Thus, at 
the close of the year, a volume will be furnished, 
suitable fur the parlor or the toilet, stored with 
the most valuable literary brilliants of the day, to 
which a reference may always be made with the 
eertainty of still finding something, which, even if 
old, will be pleasing. 

As the expense of introducing these improve- 
ments will be very great, and can only be compen- 
sated by an increase of patronage, the Editor offers 
the following 

LITERARY PREMIUMS. 

Any person who will procure sixty subscribers to 
Tue AriEt, and remit the subscription money in 
advance to the Editor, shall receive a copy of the 


Waverley Novels, complete in 45 volumes, illus- {. 


trated by 45 splendid? engravings, and warranted to 
be perfect—togeth er with a copy of Tar ARIEL. 
Any person who will procure twenty-three sub- 
scribers, and remit $35 in payment therefor, shall 
receive a copy of Hume, Smollett and Bisset’s 
History of England, in nine royal octavo volumes, 
illustrated by 9 fine engravings—and Tux Ants. 
Any person who will procure ten subseribers,and 
remit thesubscription, shall receive a copy of the 


Remember Me for 1829, containing 8 fine engrav- |. 


ings, anda copy of Zhe Pearl for 1829, eontain- ¢ 
ing 7 engravings—together with Tas ARIEL. 

The above works are warganted perfeet in every 
respect, and are published:by well-known booksel- 
lers. The Editor is prepared te supply any de- 
mand that may be ritade for them. He will deliv- 
er them to the successful competitors, fvee of eost, 
in Pittsburg, Baltimore, New York, Boston, Rich- 


‘mond, and at his own office. Competitors must 


say where they wish their copies delivered, and a 
written order will be forwarded them for the same: 
as no more copies will be sent to any place than are 
ordered. It is necessary that all orders for THE 
Anizz be received by the first of May. 

For three years past Taz Anret has been sup- 
ported by,4000 subscribers, to whom the Editor ap- 
peals for the fidelity with which all his promises 
have been fulfilled. He stakes his reputation that 
the Fourth Volume shall equal the promises above 
made, and that the premiums offered,shall be satis- 
factory to those entitled to*receive them. Gentle- 
men disposed to compete for any of the above val- 
uable works, shull, on application to the Editor, (if 
by letter, post paid) be furnished with a speeimen 
of Tue and its embellishments, for exhi- 
bition among their friends. The premiums will be 
delivered at theabove named places, or sent in any 
way as directed, but in that case, at the risk of who- 
ever so orders them. Address 

EDMUND MORRIS, 
95, Cl.esnut St., Philadelphia. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

‘* Peter Macbridget” endeavors, in vain, tocom* 
pare what is incomparable. He compares a mod- 
ern buck to a pair of tongs, because they have so 
little a head.” Fallstaff’s description 
Slender is infinitely more humorous and “ppropr' 
ate; ‘* He was like a forked radish, with a hea 
most fantastically carved.” 

The muse of * Henrietta,” when it has had a 
little more exercise, will come out, we have no 
doubt, full and fat. At present we recommend a 
frequent airing. We have no sympathy with the 
underlings in politics and religion— 

‘¢ For when no reason they ean show, 

Why matters this, gr that way go, 

The shortest way the thing they try, 

And what they kuow got, they degy; 

True to their own unbearing pride, 

And false to all the wérld beside.” 

A gentleman sends us an epigram as original— 
but it proves only a translation from the German, 
and is more happily rendered as follows, if we re- 
member the rhyme— 

When Adam slept, Eve from his side arose; 

Strange his first sleep should be his /ast repose. 

We thank the pablisher of amap of the human 
foot. We would gladly puff it, that ‘those who 
run may read,” but we are not versed in toe-pog- 
raphy. 

The {*Elegy on a Horse” is» imadmissable 
Peace to his manes, and consolation, with a more 
rational companion, to his masier: 

t “The Dog-Star, a Poem,” is neither poetry 
| nor prose. 


SONG. 
, Li bade me sing, the bade me smile, 
They bade my heart be gay; 


They called my spirit forth, to while 
The laughing hours away, 


Jan. 1830. 


I’ve sung, I’ve smiled; where’er my path 
; Mirth’s dazzling meteors shine; 
All hearts have own’d its magic power, 
And all are glad but mine. 


I’ve soothed the darkest surge of wo, 
And many a bosom blessed; 

Forbade the sufferer’s tear to low, 
And brought the weary rest. 


I’ve poured upon the bleeding heart 
The balm of Hope—the shrine, 

Where holier, happier thoughts shall dwell, 
But who shall gladden mine? 


Forgive; but one short complaint, 
One pang I would reves! ; 

Vhe wretch upon the torturing rack 
Is not forbid tofeel! 


Then laugh—let merry hearts to night 
Their brightest wreaths entwine; 
The flowers that bloom on every 
Will, withering, fade on mine! » 
CONUNDRUMS. | 
Why are snaffers like matrimony’ Because 
they otten extinguish the flame which they are in- 
tended to brighten, 
Why isa cook likea barber? Because they both 


dress hare. 
Which of the male dress is the most extray- 
agant? The waist-eoat. 
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“ my son, it will be greatly to your advan- 


“TI AM ENGAGED.” —Asa sufficient an- 
swer tothe charge of fickleness brought 
by Cobbet, in a late article against the 
American fair, the following short extract 
is copied from Levasseur’s Journal of the 
Tour of La Fayette in America— 

‘The American ladies are not more 
remarkable for their severe conjugal fidel- 
ity than the girls are for their constancy 
to theirengagements, At parties I have 
often had young ladies pointed out to me 
of eighteen or nineteen, who had been en- 
gaged, and of whose future husbands, one 
was in Europe, pursuing his studies, ano- 
ther in China, attending to commercial 
business, and a third dangerously em- 
ployed in a whale fishery, in the most Jis- 
tant seas. Young girls thus engaged, hold 
the middle place in society, between their 
still disengaged companions and the mar- 
ried ladies. ‘They have already lost some 
of the thoughtless gaiety of the former, 
and assumed a slight tinge of the other. 
The numerous aspirants, designated here 
by the name of deau.r, which at first sur- 
rounded them, and were received untila 
choice was made, still bestow upon them 
delicate attentions, but by no means so 
particular as formerly, and should one of 
them either from ignorance or obstinate 
hopes, saps in offering his heart and | 
hand, the answer ‘* I am engaged,” given 
with a sweet frankness and an indulgent 
smile, soon destroys all his illusions, with- 
out wounding his pride. Engagements of 
this sort preceding marriage, are very 
common, not only in New York, but 
throughout the United States, and it is 
exceedinghy rare that they are not fulfill- 
ed with religious fidelity. Public opinion 
is Very severe on this point, and does not 
spare either of the two parties which may 
dispose of themselves without the consent 
of the other.” 


THE YOUNG SWISS AND PLUTARCH.— 
An honest Swiss, of the Pays de Vaud, 
having determined to send his son to Par- 
is, made him a present of a fine Plutarch, 
with large margins and handsomely bound, | 
at the time of their parting. The father | 
earnestly recommended to his son to read 
the lives of the great men of antiquity. — 
** Make the book (said he) your principal 
study, begin your morning exercises with 
reflections on the conduct of the illustrious 
men whose history it contdinrs; you will 
thus learn to imitate them. I assure you, 


tage to continue this reading regularly.” 

_ The young{man readily promised to read 
his Plutarch which hisefather delivered 
to him, but tHe first thing he did was to 
lock it up in his trunk, 

Two months soon passed'away in Paris. 
The young man wrote to his father, that 
notwithstanding his economy, he wanted 
money. ‘*Read Plutarch,” was the old 
man’s answer, The son wrote a second 
time, assuring him that he had read Plu- 
tarch from the beginning toend. ‘No, 
my son,” replied father, you have not read 
it.”” In another letter, he desired him to 
remember the voluntary poverty of Aris- 
tides; imitate Scipio as much as you can. 
‘*T assure you, my son, you will find eve- 
ry thing you wantin Plutarch. Read him 
and you will find out how to live well and 
to live happy.” 

At the end of six months, the father 
came t@Paris and met the young man in 
his lodgings. ‘‘O, father! how happy I 
am to see you. You are come very op- 
portunely; Fam inde toevery body, and 
daily beset with creditors. 

“Have you read through Plutarch?” 

yes; Ihave him from begin- 
ning to end,and have made reflections up- 
cn it as I went along, according to your 
desire.” 


The son,somewhat disconcerted,brought 
the volume from tlte bottom of his trunk. 

**You surely scarcely have touched it, 
(said the father,) it appears as new as 
when I gave it to yeu; it has lost nothing 
of its original lustre in your hands.” 

The young man observed he had taken 
great care of it, and it was not fair to con- 
clude that he had not read it regularly, 
because he had been fortunate enough to 
preserve it in the best condition. 

** We shall soon see what is the real 
state of the case,’ said the father; ‘‘I 
wrote a note on the life of Aristides. He 
ismy hero; and the note ought to have 
been very useful to you; it Was:made op- 
posite to that remarkable trait where he 
promotes his own ostracism, (a rigorous 
measure sometimes necessary in a repub- 
lic,) by writing his name on the shell of 
an oyster which a peasant who did not 
know him, presented to him. 

‘*T have always anmired the sacrifice 
made by the just man who opposed him- 
self so earnestly to public dissipation and 
extravagance.” Plutarch was opened at 
the story of the shell, and the note appea- 
red inthe margin. The commentary.was 
of a very singular kind, It wasa bill,pay- 
able to the bearer, for two hundred louis 
dors, written on the margin, and signed 
by the old gentleman, 

In this manner he had proposed to re- 
ward his son for reading the lives of the 
great men of antiquity. The father cut 
it off, and put it in his pocket, saying, ‘‘I 
am very sorry you have not taken notice 
of the glossary Ithought necessary to the 
text; I did not think it would have been 
so much despised.” 


PIGEONS NOT STAMPED.—I read in your 
valuable Journal, a few days since, a piece 
of waggery of that Prince of Wags, Geo. 
Schaffer, which brings to mind the follow- 
ing:—Sometime in July, 1822, when the 
new city Government having just gone in- 
to operation, George was standing in Dock 
Square, near old Faneuil Hall market, 


' when a well known catcher and vender of 


Pigeons, of Ashburnham, drove his old 
horse and ricketty cart into the market; 
George soon learned his cargo was pi- 
geons, the first which had arrived that 
season, George wasvery fond of Pigeons, 
but as it often happened to him, he had 
nota cent inhispocket. He pondered a 
moment and deliberately walked up to 
the fellow’s cart and asked, ‘‘ my friend, 
what have you got here?” “Pigeons” re- 
plied the man. George eyed them very 
eagerly—it was near dinner time; at Jast 
he broke silenee—‘‘ Look here, Sir, you 
are a pretty fellow, truly—Here you are 
offering pigeons for sale without having 
them stamped!!! Don’t you know that 
Boston has been lately made a city, and 
that one of our principal ordinances is,that 
no pigeons can be sold without having 
them first stamped by the legally author- 
ised “City Stamper?” ‘Fhe country- 
man stood amazed: at last he said, ‘Sir, 
I beg you will excuse me this time—I was 
entirely ignorant of the law you mention, 
What shall I do, Mr. Stamper?” George, 
after looking wise a few moments, repli- 


ed—** You have forfeited your whole load | 


to the Mayor and Aldermen—the horse 
and cart go to the ‘*Stamper” for his 
fees, but I must view your case in mérey 
as I am satisfied you are an honest fellow 
but exceedingly ignorant. I will stamp 
your pigeons for you as soon as I can goto 
the office and get my tools.” George went 
immediately intoMr, F ***#’* large boot 
and shoe manufactory, got a tool with 
which shoe makers polish the heel of 
boots, and after poking the pigeons about 
sometime, said to the countryman, ‘‘now 
Sir your pigeons are legally stamped, you 
may sell them as fast as you please, I will 


THE ARIEL: A SEMI-MONTHLY LITERARY AND MISCELLANEOUS GAZETTE. 


MISCELLAN Y. ‘* Let us see, young man; show me the | take two dozen only, for my fees, but if I : 
book.” ever catch you ae selling pigeons with- dre’ 


out having them first “Stamped,” the 
Mayor and Aldermen will take your pig- 
eons to their own tables, and your horse 
and cart sh@jl take my deputies to Nahant 
for anairing.””—Boston Centinel. 


POETRY. 


= 


From Hood's Comic Annual. 
**It’s very hard! and so it is, 
To live in such a row, 
And witness this that every mi'ss 
But me has got a beau. 
For love goes ealling up and down, 
But here he seems to shun: 
I’m sure he has been asked enough 
To cali at Number One! 


I’m sick of all the double knocks 
That comes te Number Four! 

At Number Three I often see 
A lover at the door; 

And one in blue, at Number Two. 
Calls daily like a dun,— 

It’s very hard they come so near, 
And not at Number One! 


Miss Bell, I hear, has got a dear 
Exactly to her mind, 

By sitting at the window pane 
Without a bit of blind; 

Bat I go in the balcony, 
Which she has never done, 

Ye arts that thrive at Number Five 
Don’t take at Number One; 


* Tis hard with plenty in the street, 
And plenty passing by,— 
There’s nice young men at Number Ten, 
But only rather shy; 
And Mrs. Smith across the way 
Has got a grown-up son, 
But la! he hardly seems to know 
There is a Number One! 


There’s Mr. Wick at Number Nine, 
But he’s intent on pelf, 

And though he’s pious, will not love 
His neighbor as himself. 

At Number Seven there was a sale— 
The goods had quite a run! 

And here I’ve got my single lot 
On hand at Number One! 


My mother often sits at work 
And talks of props and stays, 
And what a comfortI shall be 
In her declining days! 
The very maids about the house 
Have set me downa nun, 
The sweethearts all belong to them 
That call at Number One! 


Once only when the flue took fire, 
One Friday afternoon, 

Young Mr. Long came kindly in, 
And told me not to swoon. 

Why can’t he come again without 
The; Phenix and the Sun? 

We cannot always havea flue 
On fire at Number One. 


Iam not old! I amnot plain, 
Nor awkward in my gait; 
Iam not crooked like the bride © 
That went from Number Eight. 
I’m sure white stain made her look 
As brown as any bun; 
But even beauty has no chance 
I think at Number One! 


At Number Six they say Miss Rose 
Has slaina seore of hearts, 

And Cupid, for her sake has been 
Quite prodigal of darts. 

The imp they show with bended bow, 
I wish he had a gun! 

But if he had he’d never deign 
To shoot with Number One. 


It’s very hard! and soit is, 
To live in such a row! 

And here’s a ballad-singer came 
To aggravate my wo: 

O take away your foolish song 

© And.tones enough to stun; 

There is ‘ nae luck about the house,’ 
I know at Number One!” 


A KIND MOTHER’S ADVICE TO HER SON. 


‘* When’e marry,”’ to her son 
A prudent mother said, 

‘‘ Choose for your loving helpmate, one 
Rich widow, or old maid; 

For any wife mayturn out ill, 

But Dick, the money never will.” 


THE OLIO. 


Here, haply, thou may’st spy, and seize for use, 
Some tiny straggler of the ideal world. 


The three professions—The clergy live by our 
sins—the medics] faculty by our diseases—and the 
lawyers by our misfortunes! What do printers 
tivgon? TICK! 

Georgia, vs. Basil Hatl.—It is said that 
while Capt. Basil Hall, of travelling memory, was 
at Columbus, Geo. he was surveying the town, with 
his telescopes, spy glasses, &c. a wag of Georgia 
slipped up behind him with a piece of money in 
his hand, and offered it to the Captain, saying— 


| © Look here, mister, let me see half a doliar’s worth” 


Time steals apace, and every hour that flies 
Should bear with it its passport to the skies! 


The Junior editor of the Georgian having stated 
that he had lately seen a $wan, indicating very cold 
weather, and remarking that its note was musical, 
and its flesh delicious; the editor of the Darien 
Gazette says, it was a whooping crane, its voiee 
like the drone of a bag-pipe, and its flesh like al- 
ligator skin tried in India rubber. 


Price of a Milk Maid in Irveland.—A young 
gentleman of Killkenny, meeting a handsome milk 
maid, near the parade, said, ‘What will you take 
for yourself and your milk, my dear’? The gil 
instantly answered * Yourself anda gold ring, Sir.’ 


False augering.—A witty editor in Carolina re- 
proves a contemporary for using the word auger in- 
stead of augur. These literal critics are great 
bores. 

A terrapin was lately caught in Kentucky, mark- 
ed ‘ D. Boone, 1779.’ 

EPITAPH, 
ON TWO SISTERS BURIED AT THE SAME TIME. 


This lettered stone is laid on virgin dust, 

‘Till the last trump release the sacred trust, 
When two light forms, in years but four and seven, 
Shall wing their way to join the choirs of Heaven. 
May all who drop the sympathising tear, 

Hear the last trumpet withas little fear. 


The Liquor of Life —When the art of distilling 
spirits, generally attributed to Raymond Lully, was 
discovered, the seeret ot longevity was supposed 
to have been brought to light, the mercurius vola- 
tilig to be at length fixed, and the pernicious pro- 
duct received the name of agua vite—the liquor of 
lite. A discovery concerning which, says a learned 
physician, it would be difficult to determine wheth- 
er it has tended most to diminish the happiness, or 
to shorten the duration of life. In one sense it may 
be considered the elixir of life, for it speedily in- 
troduaye a man to immortality. 

Shakspeare improved.—The signal for the en- 
trance of Macbeth is the distant sound of a drum, 
on which one of the witches says: 

drum! a drum! 
Macbeth doth come!” 
A performer was lately enacting the part of Mac- 
beth, and before going on the stage, he sung out to 
the prompter, “ Now for it with the drum.” The 
prompter replied, “‘We have no drum ‘for it 
with.” **Sound a trumpet, then,” exelaimed the 
hero. This was done, and one of the witches, who 
saw the necessity of altering the text, said pomptly: 

‘* A trumpet! a trumpet! 

Macbeth doth stump it!” 
It was some time before the mirth of the audience 
would allow the play to proceed. The theatre of 


performance was an Irish barn. 
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